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BIBLIOGRAPHIE CRITIQUE DE JEAN-JACQUES ROUS- 
SEAU DANS LES CINQ DERNIERES ANNEES * 


Le plus simple sera de rattacher cette bibliographie collective a 
notre étude: Le Mouvement Rousseauiste du Dernier Quart de 
Siécle (Modern Philology, xx). Le mouvement ne s’est pas ralenti. 
On peut dire que, proportionnellement, et si l’on considére les 
ouvrages du point de vue de la valeur documentaire, ces cinq der- 
niéres années ont donné des travaux auxquels bien peu dans le 
passé sont supérieurs ou méme comparables. Nous avions ter- 
miné par la mention des ceuvres capitales de C. E. Vaughan,? 
et Pierre-Maurice Masson.* Or le méme esprit de patiente, mais 
intelligente et pénétrante et consciencieuse recherche, se retrouve 
et s’affirme de plus en plus et la vérité en bénéficie. C’est a ’heure 
méme ou paraissait notre étude que mourait Théophile Dufour 
(13 nov. 1922) et cette mort constitue une date dans l’histoire 
des études rousseauistes. Ce Genevois, autrefois directeur des 
Archives de Genéve, savant dont la minutie était telle qu’on par- 
lait de lui comme de “ M. Dufour qui n’a jamais commis d’erreur,” 
avait donné cinquante années de son existence 4 des travaux presque 
exclusivement consacrés 4 Rousseau; il était mort cependant 
n’ayant publié qu’une trés minime fraction de ses travaux; il était 


1Théophile Dufour, Pierre-Paul Plan, Albert Schinz, Alexis Francois, 
Louis J. Courtois, Fred. A. Pottle, André Monglond, M. Gillet, L. Proal, 
Daniel Mornet, G. R. Havens, Servais Etienne, Hippolyte Buffenoir, C. A. 
Fusil, Fr. Waterhouse, Ernest Seillizre, Irving Babbitt, M. Carriére, 
Jacques Maritain, V. Giraud, Francisque Vial, A. O. Lovejoy, Richard 
Ashley Rice, Gilbert Chinard. 

2 Political Writings of Rousseau. 

*La Profession de foi du Vicaire savoyard et La Religion de J.-J. 
Rousseau. 


423 
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du pays d’Amiel . . . par scrupule, il n’avait pu se décider. Cette 
ceuvre formidable est maintenant éditée peu a peu, par les soins 
de M. Pierre-Paul Plan, un bibliographe lui-méme de la meilleure 
réputation. En moins de quatre ans, il a déja mis au jour six 
respectables volumes dont chacun vaut presque son poids d’or, deux 
de Recherches Bibliographiques, et quatre de Correspondance; et 
il n’en est qu’au début. Outre la Correspondance (qui va encore 
représenter une quinzaine de volumes au moins), il compte donner 
une édition des Confessions. Ajoutons tout de suite que le travail 
de P.-P. Plan est trés souvent une ceuvre de collaboration autant 
que d’édition. 

Le titre complet du premier ouvrage explique déja assez le con- 
tenu: Recherches Bibliographiques sur les Huvres Imprimées de 
J.-J. Rousseau (Paris, L. Giraud-Badin, 1925, 2 vol. in 8; xi+ 
273; 297 pp.). Plus précisément encore, ces premier mots de 
l’Introduction indiquent I’dée de l’ouvrage : 


La Bibliographie des euvres de Jean-Jacques Rousseau est a peu pres 
inconnue. Sans doute, on n’ignore pas les dates de publication de ses 
principaux livres, bien que méme sur ce terrain restreint, il se glisse des 
erreurs singuliéres dans tous les traités et manuels d’histoire littéraire, 
mais la détermination de l’édition originale—celle dont J.-J. Rousseau a 
revu les épreuves—l’identification des contrefacons, souvent nombreuses, 
Vindication des changements apportés par l’auteur dans des éditions sub- 
séquentes, tout ce travail si utile pour l’intelligence de la Correspondance, 
pour l’établissement du texte dans une édition critique, personne ne l’a 
entrepris. (VII). 


Plan ajoute deux exemples typiques de l’utilité du travail; l’un 
est celui de Bosscha, qui publie les lettres de Rousseau a Rey (1858), 
et croit avoir sous les yeux les éditions principes de Rey, quand en 
réalité il n’a parfois que des contrefacgons. Importants sont encore 
ces mots: 

On verra que si certains chapitres sont traités avec une grande richesse 
de détails, certains autres sont encore, en comparaison, & l’état d’esquisse. 
Il efit été possible, au prix de beaucoup de temps et de recherches, de 


donner & ces derniers plus d’ampleur; mais je n’ai pas voulu qu’on attendit 
davantage. (IX). 


C’est exact; quelquefois les données sont trés riches, quelquefois 
a compléter. La table des matiéres renseignera jusqu’d un certain 
point d’avance. Les ceuvres sont rangées par ordre chronologique. 
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A la fin du premier volume il y a un chapitre: “ Ouvrages fausse- 
ment attribués 4 J.-J. Rousseau” (p. ex. la lettre a l’Archevéque 
d’Auch et les Letters of an Italian Nun). On trouve énumérés 
quelques recueils de lettres, des ouvrages édités par Rousseau (La 
Serva Padrona). L’utilité de ces volumes est, cela va de soi, 
énorme. Quand on a entre les mains un écrit de Rousseau, il 
suffira la plupart du temps de se rapporter au numéro correspon- 
dant des Recherches Bibliographiques. Pour donner un exemple 
concret, le travail de Dufour réduirait aujourd’hui a deux ou trois 
pages les pages 35 a 59 de notre brochure: La Collection Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau de la Bibliothéque de J. Prerpont-Morgan 
(Smith College Studies, vit, 1, Oct., 1925). Non pas que tous 
les problémes soient résolus, mais les données qu’on posséde sur 
les problémes bibliographiques sont 14; ainsi, nous aurions pu y 
renvoyer pour le probléme de l’édition originale du Premier dis- 
cours, N°. II, ss. (Dufour, p. 44 ss.); et le probléme de notre 
numéro III, Devin de Village, est expliqué au numéro 35 de Du- 
four (p. 45 ss.). D’autre part, pour son chapitre sur la Lettre 
a d'Alembert 1, 71 ss. Dufour-Plan aurait pu trouver quelques 
matériaux dignes d’emploi, ou au moins de citation, dans Ayers, 
P. M. L. A., Xxxv11,—mais les travaux d’Amérique n’avaient pas 
trouvé grace encore auprés de M. Dufour. De méme dans la liste 
au vol. 11, Livres ayant appartenu a Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 11, 80 
ss., M. Plan trouvera dans notre brochure trois numéros a ajouter 
a ses 25. 

Parfois (et personne ne protestera) M. Dufour introduit des 
renseignements complémentaires p. ex., p. 38, un catalogue de 
22 piéces relatives 4 la “ Querelle des Bouffons,” et qui est contenu 
dans un recueil du British Museum (in 8°, cote 1103. b. 21). On 
verra, p. 34, 4 propos d’un passage de Poulet-Malassis, Querelle 
des Bouffons, 1876, p. 23, no. 6, un exemple de la minutieuse cru- 
auté critique de Dufour. Le deuxiéme volume contient un cata- 
logue des éditions collectives (80 p.), et ce qui est surtout précieux 
un Inventaire des papiers de Rousseau conservés a la Bibl. de Neu- 
chatel. pp. 101-297. On est étonné que cette bibliothéque n/’ait 
pas fait cette publication elle-méme, ayant eu des hommes de 
grande valeur comme bibliothécaires. Mais nous n’avons qu’une 
chose 4 constater: on posséde aujourd’hui ce catalogue. Cepen- 
dant, 14 encore M. Dufour malgré son énorme savoir ne sait ou ne 
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consigne pas tout. Nous comparerions son volume au Manuel 
Bibliographique de Lanson pour la littérature depuis le seiziéme 
siécle: ouvrages 4 consulter avant tous les autres, d’une richesse 
énorme, mais n’épuisant pas nécessairement la matiére et méme 
parfois souffrant des corrections. 

La Correspondance Générale de J.-J. Rousseau, également pu- 
bliée par P.-P. Plan (A. Colin, 1924 ss.), en est 4 son 4i¢me volume. 
Cet événement capital de histoire du Rousseauisme a été suffisam- 
ment annoncé pour que nous puissions étre brefs.* Qu’il suffise de 
rappeler que jusqu’ici on dépendait toujours encore des ré-éditions 
de Musset-Pathay, et surtout de l’édition Hachette; a cela s’ajou- 
tait une série de recueils spéciaux, Bosscha, Ritter, Buffenoir, 
Godet, Francois ete. La Correspondance Générale incorpore natu- 
rellement tout cela et en outre toutes les lettres isolées publiées 
ca et 14 dans des revues et journaux; enfin on ajoute un bon 
nombre de lettres inédites jusqu’ici. En tout, il y en aura dans 
les 3000. N’oublions pas de dire que l’éditeur ajoute souvent des 
réponses de correspondants (au tome 4 il y en a presque plus que 
-de Rousseau méme) ; et il ne faut pas s’étonner si, en ce point, 
la méthode est un peu vacillante. A mettre toutes les réponses 
cela ferait une publication mastodonte; il convenait d’admettre 
plutot celles-la seulement dont l’accés était moins facile, ou qui 
étaient éparpillées dans trop de revues différentes. Pour les notes 
c’est la méme chose; on ne pouvait pas tout annoter, souligner 
tout; il fallait user d’un certain tact littéraire pour prendre le 
nécessaire. M. Plan est particuli¢érement soucieux—aprés Du- 
four—de donner des textes absolument sfirs, et il n’est peine qu’il 
ne prenne pour aboutir. On compte qu’il y aura une vingtaine 
de volumes. L/’impression est trés belle—en tout, digne de l’im- 
portance de la publication. Des quatre volumes qui ont paru, le 
premier va jusqu’en 1751, le 2me jusqu’en 1756 (avec index pour 
vol. 1 et 2), le 3me jusqu’en 1758, le 4me est pour les années 58 et 


* Voir p. ex. pour l’Amérique, notre article du New York Times Sunday 
Book Review, 11 jan. 1925, et dans M. P., Nov. 1925, L’Affaire de la Cor- 
respondance Générale de Rousseau et la Société J.-J. Rousseau. Trop tard 
pour en tenir compte, nous avons regu le Tome V de la Correspondance. 
Il s’agit sourtout de l’impression de la Nouvelle Héloise et il y a environ 120 
piéces inédites, pas de Rousseau cependant, le début, aussi, de sa corres- 
pondance avec Mme de Verdelin. 
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59. Nous en sommes a la fin de la Lettre sur les Spectacles, avec 
déja un trés grand nombre de lettres se rapportant 4 la Nouvelle 
Héloise. Tous les épisodes de la vie de Rousseau défilent a nou- 
veau devant nous, et précis, sinon toujours éclairés de lumiéres 
nouvelles; Rousseau et Mme de Warens, Venise, les vagabondages 
et les soucis de l’existence matérielle, V’affaire Palissot, les Encyclo- 
pédistes, ’Ermitage et Mont-Louis. Méme les plus impénitents 
des Rousseau-phobes devront reconnaitre que Rousseau sort tout a 
son honneur de l’épreuve jusqu’ici. Il a des lubies, des sautes 
d’humeur, des soupcons mal fondés (encore que souvent bien natu- 
rels), etc., mais aucune bassesse et des traits vraiment beaux d’un 
homme probe et juste. Un exemple tiré d’une lettre 4 Deleyre: 
Deleyre est un petit personnage, Rousseau n’a pu songer en écrivant 
que sa lettre devint jamais publique; on ne saurait donc en nier 
la sincérité. Or Deleyre avait probablament fait quelque sortie 
contre Helvétius de la coterie philosophique, en pensant ainsi faire 
plaisir & Rousseau. Rousseau lui répond: 

Tl est vrai, M. Helvétius a fait un livre dangereux et des retractations 
humiliantes. Mais il a quitté la place de fermier-général, il a fait la 
fortune d’une honnéte fille, il s’attache 4 la rendre heureuse, il a dans 
plus d’une occasion soulagé les malheureux: ses actions valent mieux que 


ses €écrits. Mon cher Deleyre, tachons d’en faire dire autant de nous. 
Adieu, je vous embrasse de tout mon ceeur. 


C’est le méme Rousseau qui veut réhabiliter Palissot, lequel avait 
des ennuis 4 cause d’une attaque contre le philosophe de la nature, 
et qui souvent défend contre des sots, Voltaire son grand ennemi. 

Des éléments de correspondance Rousseau sont publiés aussi par 
Alexis Frangois,® matériaux qui seront en leur temps incorporés 
naturellement dans la Correspondance Générale. De méme les 
deux lettres publiées par M. Courtois dans la Semaine Inttéraire 
de Genéve,® et les six lettres inédites (nous avions dit par méprise 
sept) dans la premiére partie de notre brochure, citée plus haut. 

Notons ici un article remarquable de N. Roger (Mme Pittard) 
dans R. d. D. M., 1 juin 1925, pp. 650-79, inspiré par le troisiéme 
volume de la Corr. Gen." Remarquons en passant que c’est la 


° Matériaux pour la Correspondance de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Ha- 
chette, 1923, in-8, 152 p. 

*30 mai 1925 “ Rousseau et les Davenport.” 
Sur J.-J. Rousseau et les drames de VErmitage. 
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premiére fois que cette revue publie un article ot sont reconnus 
enfin comme indiscutables, les résultats des révélations Macdonald 
sur la falsification par Diderot et Grimm des Mémoires d’Epinay. 
Mme Rogers dessine impitoyablement la faible Mme d’Epinay 
dominée par Grimm. Femme elle-méme, Noélle Roger est du 
reste—ne nous en étonnons pas outre mesure—d’une sévérité ex- 
tréme pour les femmes. Voici pour les trois pour qui Rousseau a 
eu de la tendresse. “ Aprés la médiocre baronne de Warens, dit-elle, 
p. 659, la médiocre comtesse d’Houdetot. Et pendant toute sa vie, 
Thérése qui n’a cessé de le trahir.” A quand le coup de griffe a 
Mme de Luxembourg et 4 Mme de Boufflers? 

Venons maintenant aux publications ayant trait a la vie de 
Rousseau. Elles sont toujours importantes, car on sait bien qu’a 
tort ou a raison, ’homme Rousseau a toujours sollicité l’attention 
autant que l’écrivain. Le travail le plus considérable——pas par 
le nombre de pages, mais par les longues et minutieuses études qui 
ont rendu possible,—est celui de Louis J. Courtois.* M. Courtois 
suit, jour par jour, Rousseau de sa naissance 4 sa mort, et il ac- 
compagne chaque date de références bibliographiques; un travail 
qui sera des plus précieux pour permettre d’établir trés rapidement 
les éléments de toutes recherches ultérieures; il dirigera vers les 
principales sources de renseignements; souvent il évitera 4 l’étudi- 
ant de s’engager dans des voies qui l’égareraient. Toutes ses dates 
sont-elles définitives? Non; l’auteur ne le prétend pas. N’y 
a-t-il méme d’erreurs dans aucun des chiffres considérés comme 
certains? Qui voudrait en étre sir? En tous cas c’est une mise 
au point admirable de cette vie de Rousseau si difficile 4 connaitre 
avec exactitude, et la Société J.-J. Rousseau n’aurait pu nous don- 
ner un travail plus utile. 

Comme études sur des périodes de la vie de Rousseau, il faut 
citer le charmant petit volume de M. Alexis Frangois.® Par ces 
pages minutieusement documentées sur le séjour de Rousseau a 
Yverdun (avant d’aller 4 Motiers), on se rendra compte mieux 
que dans maints gros volumes, combien étaient Apres les coléres 


8 Chronologie Critique de la Vie et des Guvres de Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, paru dans les Annales Rousseau, Vol. xv, 1923, 366 pp. 

° J.-J. Rousseau et leurs Eacellences, dans la collection “ Vieille Suisse,” 
Lausanne, 1924, 109 p., avec 11 gravures hors texte. 
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protestantes contre Rousseau et aussi avec quel zéle de nobles 
esprits V’ont défendu. A cette occasion, on sera frappé de con- 
stater quelle société de gens intéressants et cultivés on pouvait 
trouver alors (des magistrats comme le bailli de Gingins-Moiry, ou 
des particuliers comme les Roguin) méme dans de toutes petites 
villes comme Yverdun. 

Du méme M. Francois un pastiche trés habile (si habile que 
beaucoup y ont été pris) décrivant sous forme de fragments d’un 
journal rédigé pendant les années 1752-55, par Francois de Lue 
le séjour de Rousseau a Genéve en 1755.%° La famille de Luc fut, 
dés les premiers jours, trés amie de Rousseau, et lui resta fidéle 
durant les orages provoqués 4 Genéve par l’Emile et le Contrat 
Social, et racontés par Ed. Rod. 

F. A. Pottle, de Yale, a publié quelques documents trés inté- 
ressants.'? Entre autres choses, il croit avoir retrouvé dans le St. 
James Chronicle, deux lettres de Walpole contre Rousseau dans 
la genre facétieux de la prétendue lettre du Roi de Prusse: 
“Choisissez-les [des malheurs] tels que vous voudrez; je suis roi 
et je puis vous en procurer au gré de vos souhaits... .” Il faut 
signaler ensuite les essais d’André Monglond.’* Le no. 2 ne nous 
parait pas trés important. Le no. 1 (p. 15-89) est dédié a Abbé 
Bremond, l’auteur de L’histoire du Sentiment Religieux en France, 
par un auteur qui veut écrire un jour “ L’histoire sentimentale des 
Générations Romantiques.” Les quatre chapitres de ce volume 
semblent étre en quelque sorte des exercices de style. On ne voit 
pas trop l’tdée de l’auteur; ce sont des études assez amorphes; pas 
exactement de |’érudition ; cependant il reste un usage intelligent 
des matériaux déja existants. On y trouve d’ailleurs, d’une part, 
la tradition catholique orthodoxe qui professe pour le caractére de 


10 Thérése ou la Promenade sur le Lac, Semaine Littéraire, Genéve, 11 
et 18 avril, 1925. 

11 T? Affaire Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 1906. 

2 The Part played by Horace Walpole and James Boswell in the 
Quarrel between Rousseau and Hume,” P. Q., Iv, 351-63. 

78 Tes deux derniéres années de Rousseau et les Réveries d’un Pro- 
meneur solitaire,” “La Vie intérieure d’un. Conventionnel, disciple de 
Jean-Jacques,” “La jeunesse de Senancour,” “Clés d’Adolphe,” Vies Pré- 
romantiques, dans la Collection des études romantiques d’André Girard, 
Paris, Presses fr. et Belles Lettres, 1925, no. 15. 
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Rousseau le mépris de ’homme qui n’a pas exposé sa progéniture 
aux “ Enfants trouvés” [Ah! si les ennemis de Rousseau étaient 
reconnaissants, ils devraient bien élever un monument aux enfants 
de Rousseau: Que feraient ces Archiloques, s’ils n’avaient pas ces 
enfants 4 brandir contre leur béte noire!], et d’autre part une 
certaine indulgence—dans la seconde partie surtout; Monglond 
est probablement un disciple de Bremond qui aime les sentimen- 
taux. Dans cet essai, il y a tout le séjour 4 Paris et passablement 
se rapportant 4 Rousseau aprés la mort. On devine pourquoi il 
ne cite qu’une fois, dans une note qu’on sent ajoutée aprés-coup, 
Foster, Le Dernier Séjour de J.-J. Rousseau a Paris (1921) qui 
couvre la méme periode: c’est que son essai était écrit depuis bien 
des années; il n’a pas voulu le remanier et n’a cité Foster que par 
acte de conscience.** 

M. Gillet*® parle des “reliques” de Jean-Jacques, léguées 4 
V’Institut en 1925 par le Marquis Fernand de Girardin. Dirons- 
nous quelque chose de La Psychologie de J.-J. Rousseau, par M. 
L. Proal (Alcan 1923, 455 pp.)? Il est bon qu’un psychologue 
de temps en temps reprenne le cas Rousseau & mesure que des don- 
nées nouvelles sont acquises (comme Chatelain, Mcebius, Cabanés, 


Raspail etc.). M. Proal discute beaucoup de choses intéressantes ; 
mais, quant au probléme psychologique, franchement il ne nous 
révéle pas grand chose. Le passage suivant en fait foi (p. 256 et 
254): 


A la précision trompeuse de ces diagnostics [du passé], hystérie, psy- 
chasténie, neurasthénie, il faut done (avec le docteur Magnan, le Dr. 
Serem, le Dr. Briand . . .) préférer celui de dégénéré supérieur, dont la 
déséquilibration constitutionnelle est caractérisée avant tout par un dé- 
veloppement anormal de la sensibilité.** ... Un type de déséquilibré de 
la sensibilité avec tendances paranoiaques, caractérisées par l’orgueil et la 
défiance . . . un tempérament morbide dont l’exagération réalise le délire 
de la persécution 4 base d’interprétation. . .” (p. 254). 


*4 Nous le devinons parce que voici longtemps que M. Lombard n’est plus 
a la Bibliothéque de Neuchatel, et c’est lui que M. Monglond remercie de 
lui avoir donné ses renseignements (p. 87-89). 

1% La Collection Girardin @ Chaalis, le reliquaire de Jean-Jacques, de 
R. d. D. M., 1 sept. 1925, p. 134-161. 

16M. P. cependant explique qu’en style technique “ dégénéré” ne signifie 
pas “dégénéré.” Alors? 
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Peut-on s’empécher de penser 4 Moliére: “ . . . et voila ce qui 
fait que votre fille est muette!” D/’ailleurs Rousseau est placé 
dans une méme catégorie avec Lucréce, Socrate, Pascal, Luther, 
le Tasse, B. de St. Pierre, Strindberg, les prophétes d’Israél, Ma- 
hemet et d’autres fondateurs de religion . . . on pourrait étre 
classé de facon plus humiliante. Selon Proal lui-méme, sa grande 
trouvaille est un portrait psychologique de Rousseau par Rousseau 
dans Le Persifleur (p. 263-4). 

Saluons maintenant une publication attendue depuis longtemps, 
cest vrai, que cependant on est surpris de voir paraitre déja, car 
elle est formidable. C’est V’édition de La Nouvelle Héloise dans 
la collection “Les Grands Ecrivains de la France.” ** Comment 
Mornet est arrivé 4 achever ce travail au milieu de ses innombrables 
activités, c’est son secret. Mais il serait difficile d’imaginer une 
publication plus érudite, plus fouillée jusque dans les moindres 
recoins. Et encore a-t-on le sentiment que l’auteur n’a pas épuisé 
le contenu de ses fiches.*® Ajoutez a cela que le premier volume, 
qui est tout entier consacré a I’Introduction, contient aussi une 
histoire du roman au XVIII siécle, avec bibliographie des romans 
de 1741-80 (pp. 335-385)—un ouvrage en lui-méme, histoire plus 


compléte qu’on n’en a jamais vue. Nous pouvions nous y attendre, 
aprés la sévére appréciation que Mornet avait donnée du volume 
de S. Etienne.*® La conclusion générale de Mornet en ce qui con- 


17 Hachette, 1925, 4 vol., pp. 396, 422, 290, 418. 

8 C’est ce qui explique peut-étre qu’il ne cite pas toujours ses collégues; 
p. ex., I, 202-3, l’article G. R. Havens, sur Bomston, M. L. N., March, 
1920. Il en est un surtout dont l’absence nous a surpris: nous n’avons 
trouvé nulle part mentionné—pas méme 4a la p. 110-11 de Vol. I—l’excellent 
petit livre de Culcasi: Gli influssi italiani nell’ opere di G. G. Rousseau 
(1907). Les Jardins de V’Intelligence, de L. Corpechot, 1912, sans doute 
se rapportent au 17me siécle, mais comme les jardins anglais vantés par 
Rousseau descendent de: ceux du 17me siécle, cette étude efit mérité une 
mention, soit 1, 71-77, “Art des Jardins,” soit 111, 222 ss. 

1° Le Genre Romanesque en France depuis lV’ Apparition de La Nouvelle 
Héloise a la Révolution, Paris, Colin, 1922 (cf. R. H. L., xxx (1923), 
90-92). La thése d’Etienne est que Rousseau n’est pas responsable du 
sentimentalisme que les histoires de la littérature lui prétent générale- 
ment. La thése nous parait fort juste; Mornet reproche surtout a l’au- 
teur d’avoir fondé ses assertions sur un nombre trop limité de romans. 
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cerne le roman de Rousseau est en somme négative. La voici (p. 
302) : 

La Nowvelle Héloise a donc créé et détruit dans le roman. Mais elle n’a 
rien détruit de la philosophie des philosophes ni de l’esprit des gens 
d’esprit. Et si elle a créé de la passion, elle a créé en méme temps, et 
avec l’aide des Anglais, la passion de la vertu. II se peut que le roman- 
tisme soit tout Rousseau. C’est une vérité od tout n’est pas vrai, et qui 
n’est pas de notre sujet. Il est seulement assuré que la Nouvelle H¥- 
loise, A elle seule, n’aurait pas, avant 1789, créé de romantisme. Elle 
n’aurait méme pas, exactement, créé des romantiques. 


Un mérite qui selon Mornet parait peut-étre rester 4 Rousseau, 
ecest d’avoir déprécié le roman d’intrigue au profit du roman de 
discussion philosophique (p. 60). Aussi bien, une telle apprécia- 
tion semble devoir étre le résultat de toute recherche d’érudition 
poussée 4 ce point: plus on étudie autour d’un auteur, plus son 
originalité doit paraitre s’évaporer. C’est presque dommage, par- 
ce que cela étouffe un peu l’intérét: on aime l’idée de V’originalité. 
Dans le domaine des idées spécifiquement philosophiques de Rous- 
seau, exposées au cours de la Nowvelle Heéloise, il n’en est pas 
autrement; Mornet montre, avec documentation 4 l’appui, que 
Rousseau a été novateur en peu de choses: “ La Nouvelle Heéloise 
peut done bouleverser les cceurs; elle ne doit pas tout a fait les 
surprendre” (p. 58. Cf. 60, 62 ss., 68, 70, 74, 108, 267 etc.). 
Mais Rousseau a repensé par lui-méme tous ces problémes, et, de 
la, la force de son action: “Au total, il semble bien que Rousseau 
ait suivi le conseil que St.-Preux donnait 4 Julie: il vaut toujours 
mieux de trouver de soi-méme les choses qu’on trouverait dans les 
livres” (p. 111). 

Le texte reproduit est celui de la premiére édition de Rey (p. 
157 et circa). Le travail de bénédictin de Mornet pour I’établis- 
sement de ce texte nous écrase tout simplement. Et n’est-il pas 
cruel de penser qu’au moment ow ce texte s’imprimait, M. P.-P. 
Plan découvrait la copie de La Nouvelle Héloise faite pour Mme 
d’Houdetot (Corr. Gén. 111, 293)? Non pas que cette copie efit 
apporté probablement aucune révélation de grande importance, 
mais quand on a fait si minutieusement un si énorme travail, il 
est vexant de penser que cet instrument de travail existait, et qu’on 
n’ait pas pu s’en servir. 

Un point ot nous ne pouvons pas étre tout-d-fait d’accord avec 
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Mornet c’est celui de l’époque ot aurait été terminée La Nouvelle 
Héloise; Mornet (p. 82 ss.) croit que la “rédaction définitive ” 
était terminée dés l’automne de 1757. Mais nous ne pouvons 
aborder ce probléme ici, nous renvoyons 4 un prochain numéro 
de P. M. L. A. 

Aprés la question des manuscrits (p. 158), vient la “ Biblio- 
graphie des éditions du XVIIIe siécle.” Que celui qui veut 
s’amuser, s’amuse dans ce dédale effrayant (pp. 157-234) ; et que, 
s'il n’est pas satisfait encore, il reprenne Dufour, Recherches Biblio- 
graphiques (pp. 81-112) sur le méme sujet: nous prétendons que 
le calcul intégral doit étre un jeu d’enfant a cdté de pareils casse- 
tétes. Mornet s’arréte au 18me siécle; Dufour s’aventure au 19me, 
et puis dans cet autre labyrinthe des traductions de La Nouvelle 
Héloise. 

P. 238 ss., Mornet détaille le succés fabuleux de la Nouvelle 
Héloise—la mauvaise humeur des gens de lettres (Voltaire sur- 
tout, dont la mesquinerie fait peine), et l’enthousiasme du public 
quand méme: “ Tout Paris pour Rodrigue a les yeux de Chiméne. 

..” P. 264 ss., cest “influence” de La Nouvelle Héloise. 
Et que de points encore ... : Chronologie de La Nouvelle Heé- 
loise, Nouvelle Héloise et le pays de Clarens, Les figures de femmes 
qui ont fourni des éléments pour Julie, et les philosophes (Hol- 
bach ou Helvétius), pour Wolmar, etc., etc. 

En cherchant bien, nous trouvons un point que nous voudrions 
voir éclaircir: celui des noms. Certains, comme le dit Mornet, 
sont pris de la réalité, Claude Anet, Merveilleux, ’Amiral Anson 
etc. Il nous apprend aussi que Etanges était auparavant Orsinge, 
et autres détails. Le nom de Julie, nous le savons, était 4 la mode 
(voir le théatre de Destouches p. ex.). Mais Saint-Preux, mais 
Bomston . . . ot Rousseau a-t-il cherché ceux-la? 

Passons au volume suivant. Dans les Notes, autant que dans 
Introduction, la brillante érudition de Mornet triomphe. Le 
roman porte le titre de Moderne Héloise ou Nouvelle Héloise, car 
Abélard et .Héloise sont en faveur,—et Mornet cite quantité de 
titres 4 ’appui; il y en a bien, dit-il, soixante (11, vii-viii). Sur 
Phabitude des romanciers de donner Jeurs ouvrages pour des mé- 
moires, il renvoie au 1, 40. Donnons un seul exemple des Notes 
si méticuleuses de Mornet (a la p. 7-8): 
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Un héros du romancier Thibouville, le marquis de Barbazan, parle 
comme Saint-Preux: “le poison qui me dévore m’est encore cher” (l’Hcole 
de Vamitié, Amsterdam, Arkstee et Merkus, 1757, t. 11, p. 340). I] est 
probable d’ailleurs que Rousseau ignorait Thibouville. Ces rencontres 
d’expression que nous signalerons parfois prouvent simplement qu’il y 
avait avant Jean-Jacques des ceurs sensibles et qu’on était préparé A le 
comprendre. 


Parmi les lettres annotées avec particuliérement de soin, indi- 
quons: Lettre du Valais (I, 23) ; Lettre 57, sur le Duel,—plus de 
vingt citations de contemporains relatives & cette discussion ; [[]me 
partie, Lettre 33, 52 (question du vin) ; I1I™e p., Lettres 21 et 22, 
question du Suicide (reprise de /’Introduction, vol. I, 103 ss.) ; 
TVme p., Lettre 3, Voyage de L’Amiral Anson; 11, l’Elysée; 17, 
La Promenade sur le Lac (adressée d’abord 4 Claire—naturelle- 
ment car quand elle fut écrite le personnage de Bomston n’était 
pas encore créé;*° et les derniéres lettres. 

Ici il convient de mentionner l’article de M. Hippolyte Buffe- 
noir,?* qui détaille histoire de cette copie de La Nouvelle Heéloise 
que Rousseau fit pour Mme d’Houdetot. Pour elle seule d’abord 
il avait voulu ajouter les derniéres parties du roman; et puis tout 
changea; Vorage de la brouille avec Mme d’Epinay entraina 
abandon des relations avec Mme d’Houdetot; mais Rousseau 
avait promis, et Mme d’Houdetot ne lui laissa pas oublier la 
copie—qui fut faite. On la croyait perdue; nous avons dit tout 
a ’heure que M. P.-P. Plan l’avait localisée (Corr. Gén., 111, 293). 

Les attaques impitoyables contre Rousseau continuent, quoique— 
nous l’avons dit—elles soient graduellement submergées par des 
études faites dans une attitude objective et scientifique. Rappel- 
lerons-nous ici C.-A. Fusil,?* c’est le livre le plus divertissant qui 
se puisse concevoir. Faut-il que certains esprits aient peur du 
spectre de Rousseau pour se laisser aller 4 écrire des ouvrages 
pareils? Une chose qui étonne dans cette affaire c’est que Plon 


20 A propos de la Lettre 44, nous aurions voulu quelques mots pour 
expliquer l’introduction du personnage de Lord Bomston qui ne figurait 
pas dans les premiéres conceptions du roman. 

" Historique @un Manuscrit de La Nouvelle Héloise, dans “ Révolution 
francaise,” No. 27, 1925 (tirage & part Lib. Charaway, 1926, 23 pp.). 

*2 Rousseau, Juge de Jean-Jacques, ou la Comédie de VOrgueil et du 
Ceur, Plon, 1923, vir, 334 pp. 
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ait imprimé, avec la marque de la maison, un livre si extrémement 
naif. Et a peine moins partial, est V’article de Francis Water- 
house.?* Selon nous, on trouvera 1a l’interprétation la plus bur- 
lesquement défigurée de faits et de paroles parfaitement simples 
sous prétention de critique littéraire. Seilliéres se soulagea d’un 
nouvel accés de colére dans un livre bilieux ot cet esprit de phi- 
losophe établit un diagnostic psychopathique effrayant, ayant dé- 
couvert dans les Confessions et dans les Dialogues une abondance 
de ces symptémes sinistres qu’on peut trouver en tout homme et 
qui sont si commodes quand on veut perdre quelqu’un dans 
opinion des foules naives. Tl fait penser au mot de Joseph de 
Maistre: “ Je ne sais ce qu’il y a dans la conscience d’un bandit ; 
mais je sais ce qu’il y a dans celle d’un honnéte homme,—et c’est 
affreux.” 

Nous voudrions pouvoir dire que dans son dernier livre ** M. 
Babbitt a un peu tempéré sa Rousseauphobie. I] n’y a pas grand 
changement cependant ; son livre contient maints passages, particu- 
liérement dans une Introduction de 26 pp., qui trahissent le 
méme esprit de fanatisme que nous connaissons de longue date. 
La grande distinction de Rousseau est d’avoir donné “ wrong 
answers to real problems.” “The nature to which he wishes us 
to return is only a conceit . . . [it is] glorification of instinct.” 
Et, si Rousseau doit étre appelé sincére: “ well, such sincere people 
are found in insane asylums” (p. 84). 

Revenons en France. Parmi les esprits chagrins dont la voix a 
été distinguée dans ces derni¢res années, il faut nommer d’abord, 
Carrére, Les Mauvais Maitres (Plon, 1922)—Rousseau, Chateau- 
briand, Balzac, Stendhal etc.—l’article Rousseau consiste en une 
opposition dramatique, éloquente et facile, entre Dante “ puis- 
sance lumineuse,” et Rousseau “ force ténébreuse,” “le plus per- 
nicieux, le plus influent, le plus malfaisant des mauvais maitres ” 
est ce “ Jocrisse de Rousseau.” Puisque M. Carrére l’estime ainsi, 
cela doit étre vrai ... passons. Aprés Carrére, Jacques Mari- 
tain. “J.-J. Rousseau ou le Saint de la Nature,” titre ironique 


#8 An Interview with J.-J. Rousseau,” P. M. L. A., 1922, pp. 113-127. 

** Democracy and Leadership, Houghton Mifflin, 1924, 344 pp. 

2° Trois réformateurs, Luther, Descartes, Rousseau, Coll. Le Rouseau 
d’or, Plon, 1925, 284 pp. 
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naturellement (pp. 133 ss.) accapare presque la moitié du volume. 
M. Maritain est le critique littéraire de l’Ere Moderne, auteur de 
beaucoup d’articles de revue, et de huit volumes (p. ex. Philoso- 
phie Bergsonienne; et un autre a comme titre Anti-moderne). Il 
est éditeur de La Revue des Jeunes. C’est un des grands adeptes 
de la renaissance Thomiste ... alors naturellement pour lui, 
Rousseau est un “ pervertisseur prodigieux” (p. 169), “ un laquais 
de génie” (p. 209), 4 qui nous devons “ce cadavre d’idées chré- 
tiennes dont Vimmense putréfaction empoisonne aujourd’hui 
Vunivers” (p. 211). Que voulez-vous? On ne peut plus se con- 
tenter de cette éloquence 4 coup de grands mots qui signifient 
tant de choses, c. 4 d. peu de choses en général. Et, avec la meil- 
leure volonté du monde, nous ne pouvons voir dans ce livre qu’un 
bon exemple de verbiage (qu’on voie surtout son appréciation du 
Contrat Social, p. 189 ss.) ; nous répétons avec Montesquieu: “ Les 
gens raisonnables aiment les raisons.” On remarquera cependant 
une note nouvelle; Maritain s’incline devant la sincérité de Rous- 
seau ; il signale en lui “le mimétisme de la sainteté,” et une “ du- 
plicité sincére.” Alors, un pas encore, et—s’il n’était pas trop 
commis 4 son Thomisme violent—Maritain rejoindrait le groupe 
des écrivains catholiques qui aujourd’hui s’attachent a réclamer 
Rousseau en qui ils veulent voir en vérité un grand esprit reli- 
gieux, sinon catholique: tels Masson,?® Bremond? et Giraud.” 
Ce groupe s’oppose aujourd’hui a celui des “ muckrakers ” d’hier, 
Lasserre, Bourget, Seilliéres, Carrére, etc. 

Dans le domaine des recherches relatives 4 certaines phases 
spéciales de la pensée de Rousseau, il faut rappeler Francisque 
Vial,*® Inspecteur général de |’Instruction Publique. Son petit livre 
est un chef-d’ceuvre de clarté, de présentation intelligente cher- 
chant a souligner l’unité de pensée chez Rousseau, non seulement 
dans le domaine de |’éducation mais dans les rapports de celle-ci 
avec le reste de sa philosophie. On n’est pas habitué encore, en 
France moins qu’ailleurs, 4 tant d’impartialité. Nous attirons 
surtout attention sur le rapprochement — déja indiqué par 


26 La Religion de J.-J. Rousseau, 1914. 

27 Pour le Romantisme, 1923. 

28 Le Christianisme de Chateaubriand, 1, ch. 111, “J.-J. Rousseau et son 
école,” Hachette, 1925, 196 pp. 

*° La Doctrine de Véducation de Rousseau, Delagrave, 1920, 205 pp. 
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Taine—entre la notion de “homme naturel” de Rousseau, et le 
“type” abstrait des Classiques. Il y a la une parenté évidente 
et que les Rousseauphobes se sont efforcés de ne pas voir; si le rap- 
port existe, toutes leurs attaques contre le Rousseau ‘ destructeur 
de V’idéal classique,’ perdrait en effet tout sens. Pesez cette parole 
que Vial met en vedette (Hmile, 11) : “ On a essayé tous les instru- 
ments hors un, le seul précisément qui puisse réussir, la liberté 
bien réglée.” Qui viendra ensuite nous parler d’anarchie morale; 
car c’est bien 1a la thése centrale de Rousseau dans l’E' mile. 

Nous n’insistons pas sur l’article de George R. Havens,*°—tous 
les Américains ont lu. C’est un travail trés objectif; mais on 
aurait voulu que l’auteur tirat quelques conclusions: considére-t-il 
que les résultats de son enquéte aient quelque portée dans la grande 
mélée Rousseauiste ; justifie-t-elle les anathémes nouveaux des Car- 
rere et des Maritain, ou fait-elle pencher la balance du coté des 
Vial, Masson, Giraud ? 

L’idée dominante de l’article d’A. O. Lovejoy,** est indiquée 
dans le titre. Faisant ressortir l’importance de la Note i du Dis- 
cours—sur la perfectibilité morale de l’espéce humaine,—l’auteur 
prétend que ces pages seules suffisent 4 indiquer une disposition 
“essentially antagonistic to primitivism, as well as antagonistic 
to religious orthodoxy ” (p. 175). 

Tout a fait original est le travail de Richard Ashley Rice.** 
Avec une documentation qu’on est surpris de trouver possible en 
Amérique (M. Rice a travaillé dans les bibliothéques de Harvard 
et de l’Univ. d’Indiana) l’auteur cherche 4 établir l’accomplisse- 
ment réel de Rousseau dans cette question de “la nature.” Déja 
les travaux de Mornet avaient montré combien Rousseau est peu 


%° “La Théorie de la Bonté naturelle de homme chez Rousseau,” R. H. 
i., XXX et xxxit (1924-25). 

31° The Supposed Primitivism of Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality,” 
M. P., Xx1 (1923), 165-86. 

32 Rousseau and the Poetry of Nature in Highteenth Century France, 
Smith Coll. Studies in Mod. Lang. vi, nos. 3 and 4, 1925, 96 pp. I] est 
vrai que la théorie qu’il propose avait été entrevue par F. Maury (VI, 
311 du grand Petit de Julleville) dans cette phrase: “Si Rousseau a 
pour ainsi dire retrouvé le sentiment de la nature, Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre a’ été le législateur de l’art descriptif; il a fait la théorie de ce 
qui n’était qu’intuition de génie et d’Aime chez son maitre.” I] y a loin 
de 14 pourtant, 4 détailler et creuser l’idée comme l’a fait Rice. 
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nouveau s’il s’agit simplement de parler de la nature; et M. Rice 
reprend cela: mais cette nature de la littérature ne correspondait 
a rien dans la vie; la littérature des bergeries et des pastorales 
était toute conventionnelle,—elle va de Pétrarque et d’Honoré 
d’Urfé jusqu’a Rousseau. Rousseau découvre qu’il y a une vraie 
nature, et il essaye de ’exprimer; mais il l’exprime en se servant 
des termes de la nature postiche, conventionnelle, littéraire. I 
a donc eu le sentiment de la nature, mais il n’a pas eu l’art de 
Vexprimer. En ceci la postérité s’est trompée; Rousseau n’a pas 
achevé l’ceuvre, il n’a fait que la pressentir: ce sont Bernardin de 
St.-Pierre et Chateaubriand qui ont su trouver /’art qu’il fallait. 

Terminons en mentionnant quelques étudés autour de Rousseau. 
Gilbert Chinard ajoute un chapitre 4 la vie de l’amie de Rousseau 
Mme d’Houdetot en faisant revivre l’épisode des rapports person- 
nels de celle-ci avec Benjamin Franklin.** Et linfatigable Rous- 
seauiste, M. Buffenoir, publie un livre qui aurait di étre écrit 
depuis longtemps.** Ce volume est écrit avec l’esprit d’érudition, 
d’intelligente sympathie qui distingue tout ce que fait M. Buffe- 
noir, et il constitue une addition excellente aux volumes, qui depuis 
longtemps font autorité; sur La Comtesse dHoudetot, une amie 
de J.-J. Rousseau, et La Comtesse d’Houdetot, sa famille, ses amis. 
On attend avec impatience la Comtesse de Boufflers, Vidole du 
Temple, la Minerve savante, 1725-1800.** 

ALBERT SCHINZ. 
Smith College. 





338 Tes amitiés américaines de Mme d’Houdetot d’aprés sa Corresp. iné- 
dite avec Benjamin Franklin et Thomas Jefferson, Paris, Champion, 
1924, viii + 62 vp. 

84 Ta Maréchale de Luwembourg (1707-1787), sowvenirs, documents, 
témoignages, Paris, Emile-Paul, 1924, viii + 255 pp., Coll. Htudes sur le 
XVITIe s. 

%>Comme membre de la “Société J.-J. Rousseau,” et Correspondant 
d’Amerique aux “ Annales,” osons-nous terminer par un conseil? Les 
bibliothéques américaines qui n’ont pas encore la collection des Annales 
J.-J. Rousseau feront bien de ne pas tarder a l’acquérir. On ne réimpri- 
mera pas ces volumes,—indispensables pour toute étude sur Rousseau,— 
et il ne reste qu’une soixantaine de collections complétes 4 la librairie 
Jullien & Genéve. La cotisation de la “Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” 
qui donne droit aux volumes annuels est de 15 francs suisses. S’adresser 
pour les adhésions et souscriptions 4 la Librairie Jullien, Place du Bourg- 
de-Four, 32, Genéve, Suisse. 
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BAUDELAIRE AND THE ARTS 


‘ BAUDELAIRE AND THE ARTS 


Twice in his diaries Baudelaire speaks of his love of the pic- 
torial : “ les images, ma grande, mon unique, ma primitive passion.” 
His father was an amateur artist, living in an artistic milieu, for 
the sculptor Ramey and Naigeon the painter, conservateur of the 
Luxembourg Museum, witnessed the boy’s birth-certificate. Bau- 
delaire’s friends often heard him speak of his walks as a child to 
the Luxembourg Gardens, accompanied by his father, who ex- 
plained to him the statues there. The inventory of housefurnish- 
ings made at his father’s death mentions a score of pastels and 
wash-drawings; after the poet died, his mother gave Asselineau 
two of these, one an old oil-painting, a Saint Anthony tempted by 
a demon or a fallen angel, the other a companion-piece painted by 
Baudelaire pére, a bacchante surrounded by cupids (Crépet, Htude 
biographique, 1919 ed., p. 138, note). The impress of this early 
environment was reinforced by his father’s death, before the poet 
was quite six years old, and its effect upon him is seen in his auto- 
biographical note: “ Enfance: Vieux mobilier Louis XVI, antiques, 
consulat, pastels, société dix-huitiéme siécle.” 

So when, in 1842, Baudelaire became of age, he went to live 
among the artists who frequented the Hotel Pimodan, collected old 
masters, and was for three years equally interested in painting and 
in poetry. According to Prarond, he rarely passed the Louvre 
without entering the galleries to study two or three pictures there ; 
and, significantly, he preferred the sombre paintings of the Span- 
ish masters. It was thus he prepared himself for his literary 
début, the Salons of 1845 and 1846, pamphlets which show the 
definite trend of his genius. For all in all, fully half of his critical 
articles concern the fine arts. He left no paintings of his own, 
as did Théophile Gautier, but his skill with the pencil may be seen 
in the sketches reproduced in the Vie anecdotique by MM. Séché 
and Bertaut. “En France, on me trouve trop peintre,” says the 
poet in his projected book on Belgium and its art. 

Is he “ trop peintre ” in his poetry? Not by an excess of color 
adjective, except red; all his colors are fewer than his blacks and 
whites, if with them we place his notations of shade and shadow, 
and, more numerous than all the touches of gloom, the flashes of 

2 
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light or fire to which his soul aspired. No, his is rather the art 
of the etcher, who enlivens his plates by contrasted high lights and 
bits of sanguine; and it is significant that all his life he collected 
prints and engravings. 

Is he “ trop peintre ” in his inspiration? Having almost mem- 
orized his poems while translating them into English verse, I began 
to examine the Salons, to see if the paintings there described bore 
any relation to Les Fleurs du Mal. For he had written in 1846 
(Cur. esth., 82): “le meilleur compte-rendu d’un tableau pourra 
étre un sonnet ou une élégie.” Some of the results found are at 
least interesting. Le Salon de 1845 praises (p. 31) a painting by 
Dugasseau, Sapho faisant le saut de Leucade, which of course sug- 
gests the poem Lesbos. One thinks of Cain et Abel in reading 
Baudelaire’s comment (p. 73) on Carraud’s La premiére famille 
humaine: “Le petit Cain est le mieux réussi.” There is a long 
description of Le Dante et Virgile aux enfers (p. 95), suggestive 
in its setting of the poem, Don Juan aux enfers, and the catalogue 
of Delacroix’s work shows that he depicted this hero of the Roman- 
ticists in another painting, La barque de Don Juan. Baudelaire’s 
extravagant admiration for Delacroix justifies the rapprochement. 
Among the landscape painters, the poet prefers the austere and 
melancholy Théodore Rousseau, and one thinks of Ciel brouillé and 
Brumes et pluies in reading his comment on another artist: “ M. 
Héroult . . . sait fort bien exprimer les ciels clairs et souriants et 
les brumes flottantes, traversées par un rayon de soleil. I] con- 
nait toute cette poésie particuliére aux pays du Nord.” 

There are two mentions of Watteau’s Embarquement pour 
Cythére, which Baudelaire so cynically travestied in his Voyage a 
Cythére; the poet would include a reproduction of it in a pro- 
posed musée de l’amour, among the estampes libertines which leave 
in his mind an impression of melancholy and mawvaise humeur 
(pp. 119-120). And already in 1846 he has envisaged this subject 
under aspects more realistic, for he says (p. 207) that if Ingres 
were to paint the Embarquement, his picture would not be “ folatre 
et riant” like Watteau’s. Other paintings that he would include 
in his collection are Ingres’s Grande Odalisque and Petite Oda- 
lisque. If my memory is correct, one of these corresponds to the 
setting of Les Bijour, as does also Goya’s La Maya desnuda. There 
is a scene in the short story, La Fanfarlo, of 1847, which recalls 
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Les Bijoux, even to the rouge which gives the final touch, but the 
cold detachment of these verses points to a painting as the probable 
directing force in his composition. Incidentally, La Fanfarlo con- 
tains a sort of prose version of the poem Le Cowcher du soleil 
romantique, very possibly of pictorial origin: “ Nous ressemblons 
tous plus ou moins 4 un voyageur qui aurait parcouru un trés-grand 
pays, et regarderait chaque soir le soleil, qui jadis dorait superbe- 
ment les agréments de la route, se coucher dans un horizon plat. 
1] s’assied avec résignation sur de sales collines couvertes de débris 
inconnus. .. .” Pictures of travellers in the desert were just com- 
ing into vogue with the rise of the school of Oriental landscape. 

In Les Phares, composed as it would seem in 1846, Baudelaire 
describes a whole Salon Carré of old masters, all but two of whom 
are mentioned in the Salons. (Cf. pp. 8, 87, 109, 116, 117, 174). 
For Delacroix the Salons show even corresponding phrases. His 
color is “toujours sanglante et terrible”; his is a “sanglante et 
farouche désolation, 4 peine compensée par le vert sombre de l’espé- 
rance”; he intones a “hymne terrible 4 la douleur.” Again, his 
color is “ plaintive et profonde comme une mélodie de Weber.” 
The quatrain wherein this impression finds a synthesis or a “ cor- 
respondence ” reads: 

Delacroix,—lac de sang hanté des mauvais anges, 
Ombragé par un bois de sapins toujours vert, 


Ov, sous le ciel chagrin, des fanfares étranges 
Passent, comme un soupir étouffé de Weber... . 


It would be interesting to seek the paintings from which this com- 
posite landscape is drawn—a task much easier for the quatrains 
synthesizing Michael-Angelo and Rembrandt. At least ten other 
poems are by their titles or matter confessedly inspired by the fine 
arts; Danse macabre and Le mauvais moine are due to the Ro- 
mantic vogue of the Dance of Death; one can see an engraving in 
Allégorie as well as in Une gravure fantastique, inspired by Mor- 
timer; the sonnet to La Beauté recalls a statue. Others, like Les 
Bijoux and the shorter Femmes damnées, begin with static descrip- 
tions such as might well be suggested by paintings or statues. 
Baudelaire’s is certainly the vision of an artist. But it is a 
special sort of vision, complicated by his nervosité and his lust to 
imprison even sensation in a metaphysical unity. Like the hero of 
La Fanfarlo (p. 430), so plainly a portrait of himself, the poet 
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longs to penetrate the symbolism of colors and feelings (Oeuv. 
Post., 412), whose equivalence he finds perfectly expressed in Dela- 
croix’s color-schemes, characterized by the adjectives “ farouche ” 
and “plaintive.” So in the Salons he sets forth a whole theory 
of color, its harmonies and its counterpoint of reds and greens, 
leading up to this paragraph (p. 93): “ J’ignore si quelque analo- 
giste a établi solidement une gamme compléte des couleurs et des 
sentiments, mais je me rappelle un passage d’Hoffmann qui ex- 
prime parfaitement mon idée”; and he goes on to quote from the 
Kreisleriana: “Ce n’est pas seulement en réve, et dans le léger 
délire qui précéde le sommeil, c’est encore éveillé, lorsque j’entends 
de la musique, que je trouve une analogie et une réunion intime 
entre les couleurs, les sons et les parfums. Il me semble que toutes 
ces choses ont été engendrées par un méme rayon de lumiére, et 
qu’elles doivent se réunir dans un merveilleux concert. L/’odeur 
des soucis bruns et rouges produit surtout un effet magique sur ma 
personne. Elle me fait tomber dans une profonde réverie, et 
jentends alors comme dans le lointain les sons graves et profonds 
du hautbois.” Need one recall Baudelaire’s sonnet Correspon- 
dances ? 

La Nature est un temple od de vivants piliers 

Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 

L’homme y passe a travers des foréts de symboles 

Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers. 


Comme de longs échos qui de loin se confondent, 
Dans une ténébreuse et profonde unité, 

Vaste comme la nuit et comme la clarté, 

Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se répondent. 


Il est des parfums frais comme des chairs d’enfants, 
Doux comme le hautbois. .. . 


The title of the poem would seem to have been suggested by Swe- 
denborg, who uses the word to denote the symbolism of truths 
celestial and spiritual in the things of nature. In Séraphita, 
Balzac refers to the great mystic’s visions, “ ses mondes ow les cou- 
leurs font entendre de délicieux concerts,” and “ses jardins ot 
les fleurs parlent.” Flowers, fruits, and trees—the vivants piliers 
—are to Swedenborg symbols of wisdom (Heaven and Hell, § 176). 
Baudelaire, who several times mentions the mystic, might easily 
have read him in translation. Heaven and Hell even has a para- 
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graph on the qualities of the vowels, whose color will be variously 
described in the sonnets of Baudelaire’s disciples, Rimbaud and 
Ghil. In the third heaven, the angels cannot utter the vowels 1 
and e, but instead of them, y and ew; they use the vowels a, o and 
u because they give a full sound (True Religion, § 278). An exam- 
ination of Baudelaire’s variants in the Fleurs dw Mal will show 
that he applied this principle most often in his corrections. 

But we must return to Les Correspondances. In his Paradis 
artificiels of 1861, Baudelaire confesses that while under the influ- 
ence of hasheesh, “le premier objet venu devient symbole parlant 
(p. 206). Fourier et Swedenborg, l’un avec ses analogies, l’autre 
avec ses correspondances, se sont incarnés dans le végétal et l’ani- 
mal qui tombent sous votre regard, et, au lieu de vous enseigner 
par la voix, ils vous endoctrinent par la forme et la couleur.” In 
his first study of the effects of hasheesh, published ten years before, 
there is no such metaphysical explanation. “ Les équivoques les 
plus singuliéres, les transpositions d’idées les plus inexplicables ont 
lieu. Les sons ont une couleur, les couleurs ont une musique”. . 
(p. 375). Swedenborg gave meaning to his purchased dreams and 
their vagaries, as Hoffmann had justified his hyperaesthesia, which, 
as he tells us in his article on Wagner (Art romant., p. 216), re- 
acted to the overture of Lohengrin in a dazzling sensation of deep- 
ening space and light, magnified in an immense crescendo. Hence 
the sonnet Correspondances. Swedenborg, Hoffmann, Baudelaire: 
Mysticism, wine, hasheesh—various indeed are the origins of the 
Symbolistic school ! 

That Baudelaire, had he lived, would, like Chateaubriand, have 
denied his literary children, is apparent from one of his last letters, 
with its bitter comment, “il parait que ’école Baudelaire existe.” 
But he had started the confusion, and even in 1846 he saw its 
bearing. “ Est-ce par une fatalité des décadences,” he writes in 
L’Art romantique (p. 128), “ qu’aujourd’hui chaque art manifeste 
Venvie d’empiéter sur l’art voisin, et que les peintres introduisent 
les gammes musicales dans la peinture, le sculpteur, de la couleur 
dans la sculpture, les littérateurs, des moyens plastiques dans la 
littérature ? ” 

L. Piaget SHANKS. 

Johns Hopkins Uniwersity. 
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A NOTE ON TIECK’S EARLY ROMANTICISM. 


Haym, still the principal authority on Tieck, believes that the 
author, essentially a Rationalist, came to Romanticism primarily 
through Wackenroder, who saved him from pessimism and skep- 
ticism and instilled into him almost all the prerequisite qualities 
of the Romanticist. It is not surprising, then, to find the popular 
works of reference still following Haym on this point. We shall 
quote but two among many. Kummer? (p. 116) speaks of Tieck’s 
“unausrottbares Erbteil an Verstandesnatur” and implies that 
although the author was (p. 118) “eine innige, phantasievolle 
Natur,” Romanticism was merely an episode in his life. Koch? 
(p. 41) says: “es blieb in Tieck ungeachtet aller romantischen 
Strudeleien ein Bodensatz von lehrhaftem Rationalismus zuriick,” 
and he calls him “ den aufgeklirten Berliner.” 

These thoroughly widespread views on Tieck, reinforced by the 
findings of Koldewey,* are not shared by some recent investigators, 
however. Thus, Marianne Thalmann‘ discovers a basic consist- 
ency in Tieck’s mental makeup and literary output, finds that he is 
a consistent demonist, and points to the psychic factors underlying 
what we shall here call his Denkform. Stefansky ° (p. 220), while 
making the admission “sein Lebensgefiihl und dessen Ausdruck 

. verandert sich unmerkbar,” speaks of Tieck’s “ eigengemiisse 
Denkform,” which he states can be traced unalterably through his 
entire life. And A. E. Lussky, in his recent Michigan disserta- 
tion,® although not using all the available evidence, concludes that 
Tieck was a born Romanticist. 

These recent critics which we have just mentioned use Tieck’s 
early works as their main source. It is the purpose of this note 
to cite evidence, chiefly from Tieck’s early letters to Wackenroder 


1 Deutsche Literaturgeschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts, Dresden, 1909. 

* Vogt und Koch, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 4. Aufl., 3. Bd., 
Leipzig und Wien, 1920. 

* Wackenroder und sein Einfluss auf Tieck, Leipzig, 1904. 

* Probleme der Dimonie in Ludwig Tiecks Schriften, Muncker-Forschun- 
gen 53, Weimar, 1919. 

° Das Wesen der deutschen Romantik, Stuttgart, 1923. 

* Tieck’s Approach to Romanticism, Leipzig-Borna, 1925. Cf. the present 
writer’s review of this work in Modern Language Notes, Dec., 1925. 
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and from other sources hitherto neglected, in support of the thesis 
that Tieck’s Denkform was from the beginning innately Romantic 
and that from the very outset—three years before he entered the 
employ of Nicolai—Tieck opposed the spirit of Rationalism and 
Enlightenment. . 

It is the traditional practise to cite the influence of Tieck’s 
“ Rationalist ” father upon his son. Certain statements and anec- 
dotes in Képke, as for example that referring to Paul Gerhard’s 
hymn,’ are usually quoted for this purpose. But Képke also has 
evidence, on the contrary, that Johann Tieck was not the extreme 
Rationalist that he has been pictured. He owned and admired the 
early works of Goethe and Lenz and said, in reply to hostile criti- 
cisms of Werther, Gotz and other specimens of the “ neue Poesie ” :* 
“Was reden denn die Leute, sie verstehen ja diese Biicher gar 
nicht! . . . Die Andern mégen sich anstellen, wie sie wollen, so 
etwas kénnen sie doch nicht machen!” Furthermore, he regarded 
the Bible “als Grundbuch des Hauses und Lebens ”® and in the 
evening used to read aloud to his family from such works as 
Goethe’s Gotz.?° 

We turn now to Tieck’s early correspondence. 

On June 12, 1792, Tieck, describing a ball which he had re- 
cently attended at the house of the Reichardts, writes to Wacken- 
roder from Halle: ** 


Der Ball endigte sich um 11 Uhr, ich hatte ziemlich viel, aber ohne alle 
Teilnahme getanzt, fast alle Gesichter waren mir zuwider, ich bemerkte 
allenthalben Affektation und elende Eitelkeit, wo es vielleicht auch nicht 
der Fall war. Ich ging mit Bothe, Schmohl und Sack nach der Stadt, 
unter dem unertriiglichsten Geschwitz, das mir in meiner wehmiitigen 
Stimmung héchst zuwider war, ich sprach kein Wort, mégen sie es meinet- 
halben immer fiir Ziererei gehalten haben! Es war am 3. Juni (der Ge- 
burtstag der Reichardtin), vielleicht bist du ausgegangen gewesen und 





* Rudolf Képke, Ludwig Tieck, 1. Teil, Leipzig, 1855, p. 6. 

* Ibid., p. 7. 

* Ibid. 

2° Tbid., p. 12. 

Wilhelm Heinrich Wackenroder. Briefwechsel mit Ludwig Tieck (vol. 
2 of Wackenroders Werke und Briefe, ed. by F. von der Leyen), Jena, 1910, 
pp. 56-58. Thalmann, op. cit., p. 4, merely refers to this passage and 
others as evidence of Tieck’s overwrought emotionalism. Walzel, Deutsche 
Romantik, Leipzig, 1908, also merely refers to it. 
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erinnerst Dich, dass es ein géttlicher Abend war, der Mond schien so hell, 
die Luft war so heiter und war der Himmel so blau. Ich begleitete 
mechanisch meine Gefihrten bis zum Tor und kehrte dann um, ohne von 
ihnen eben bemerkt zu werden und ohne ein Wort zu sprechen. Ich for- 
derte von der Natur Ersatz fiir die verlorenen Stunden und erhielt ihn, 
ich war wirklich einmal gliicklich.. Ich ging neben Girten hin, wo mich 
der balsamische Duft von tausend Blumen umfing, die Lichter erloschen 
nach und nach in den Hiusern, die Hunde bellten mir allenthalben nach, 
ich ging vor einer Windmiihle vorbei, deren schiumender Wasserfall wie 
Flammen in dem Strahl des Mondes flutete, alles war so schén, so aben- 
teuerlich. Ich setzte mich oft nieder, die schénen Gegenden zu tibersehen. 
Die Saale glinzte vor mir wie ein grosser See, tausend kleine Sterne zit- 
terten auf der ungewissen Oberfliche, ein leichter, goldner Nebel ruhte 
iiber die ganze Gegend, die Wogen der Saale ténten in der einsamen Nacht 
wie die Schritte eines Wanderers, bald wie Harfenténe, bald wie das 
Rudern eines Schiffes. O wie oft dacht’ ich an Dich, wie oft wiinscht’ ich 
Dich an meine Seite. Endlich stieg ich auf die Felsen, die schénste Gegend 
bei Giebichenstein, wie alles romantisch vor mir lag, mir war, als lebt’ich 
in der fernsten Vergangenheit, die Ruinen des Ritterschlosses blickten so 
ernsthaft nach mir hin, die Felsen gegeniiber, die Felsen iiber mir, die 
wankenden Biiume, das Hundebellen, alles war so schauerlich, alles stimmte 
die Phantasie so rein, so hoch. Oft sass ich halb im Traum, halb wachend, 
mit einem Auge siisse Triiume sehend, mit dem andern in die schéne 
Gegend blickend.—Riihrend ist mir immer der Untergang des Mondes, er 
senkt sich so still, so bescheiden, einem Gréssern Platz zu machen, voll so 
ruhiger Scham, und doch ist es, als kénnte man ihm die tiefe Kriinkung 
ansehn, dass er weichen muss, dass er nicht mehr nicht heller glinzen kann 
—ach verzeih! Du siehst, wie ich heut zum Schwirmen aufgelegt bin.— 
Das Heraufkommen des Tages ist mir immer so bang, so erwartungsvoll, 
die ganze Natur scheint aufmerksam. Jetzt stieg ich auf den héchsten 
Felsen. Das Morgenrot glinzte um den ganzen Horizont,—kurz diese 
Nacht gehért zu den schénsten Stunden meines Lebens, sie wird mir unver- 
gesslich sein, ich habe hier manches gelernt, manches empfunden, was ich 
vorher nicht wusste, nicht empfand. 


Kopke, of course, does not quote this passage, but speaks only in 
general terms of Tieck’s nightly visits to Giebichenstein.1? And 
yet it seems most essential for an understanding of Tieck’s nature. 
For there is no denying the fact that it indicates his Romantic 
Denkform at an age (barely 19) when, according to traditional 
criticism, he was still a confirmed Rationalist. Of course there is 
sentimentalism and emotionalism in it, but far more than that. 
It marks in at least a dozen points a clear-cut delineation of the 


12 Op. cit., p. 139 ff. 
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born Romanticist. The fondness for the moon, the desire to get 
compensation from nature for pleasures otherwise denied, the pic- 
ture of the water-mill, the lonely night, the stars, the simile of the 
waves and the wanderer’s steps, the longing for the friendship of a 
true friend, the use of the word romantisch itself, the wish to be 
iransported into a distant past, the picture of the nightly castle in 
ruins, the awe-inspiring atmosphere (das Schauerliche), the fluc- 
tuation between a dream-state and a state of consciousness, the 
preference for the moon rather than the sun, and the subconscious 
fear of daybreak—all these taken together are unquestionably ele- 
ments that stamp the Tieck of 1792 not as a potential, or even an 
incipient Romanticist, but as a full-fledged Romanticist. Un- 
doubtedly, too, the experiences of this night, which Tieck describes 
so vividly, were most instrumental in fortifying his truly Romantic 
Denkform—a thing, indeed, that his own words suggest. 

Another letter of Tieck that deserves to be considered in this 
connection is one of 1793 addressed to his sister.1* It describes 
his journey from Berlin to Erlangen. Tieck writes (p. 181): 


Hinter Weissenfels wird die Gegend immer romantischer 
Saale ging immer mit uns, in der Ferne Ruinen, es war ein géttlicher 
Nachmittag. 


Further on he says (p. 182): 


Vor Naumburg kémmt man an ein verfallnes Ritterschloss, es liegt gitt- 
lich unter lauter Felsen, die Gegend wird hier immer wilder, ich dachte 
unaufhérlich an Gétz von Berlichingen und Goethe. 


Here again the word romantisch itself is used with respect to a 
landscape; and again Tieck reveals his interest in ruins, an old 
knightly castle and a rocky, desert region. The reference to Gotz 
in this connection is also significant. 

A third passage from the same letter is as follows (p. 186) : 


Die Kléster miissen durchaus nicht ausgerottet werden, hier findet der 
Mensch der die Welt, oder den sie von sich stésst, doch eine sichere, heilige 
Zuflucht. 





**It was published by Gotthold Klee in Forschungen zwr deutschen 
Philologie. Festgabe fiir Rudolf Hildebrand. Leipzig, 1894, pp. 180-190. 
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It is paralleled by the sentiment once expressed by the youthful 
Tieck to his teacher Weisser: ** 


Es war doch eine schéne Einrichtung des Mittelalters, dass man dem 
verwirrenden Liirm der Welt entfliehen konnte! Man ging in ein Kloster 
und war von allen Sorgen der Welt befreit. Welche tiefe Ruhe muss es 
geben, einem grossen Gedanken das ganze Leben zu widmen, in ihn alle 
andern, die uns tausendfach quiilen, versenken zu kénnen! Ich wiinschte, 
auch wir hitten unsere Kléster! 


This is a typically Romantic thought and interest, which we find 
expressed again and again some ten years later when the movement 
reached its crest. 

Finally we shall quote two passages, also from Tieck’s letters 
to Wackenroder, to throw more light upon the author’s early atti- 
tude toward Rationalism. He writes from Halle on June 12, 
1792: 35 


Schon sind Empfindsamkeit und Liebe gebrandmarkt, diese Kinder des 
Himmels, welche er nur seinen Lieblingen schenkt, Kindesliebe und Ehr- 
furcht gegen das Alter gehéren in unserm Zeitalter zu den plumpen Vor- 
urteilen, Ehrfurcht fiir Religiositat ist nur fiir den Dummkopf—ob nicht 
niichstens ein neues Genie aufstehn wird, die Freundschaft eines Karlos 
und Posa licherlich zu machen? Denn dies ist ja noch das Einzige, woran 
man sich nicht versiindigt hat. Noch diese Tugend umgestiirzt und der 
Mensch steht da in seinem nackten elenden Egoismus,—er sich selbst 
genug, der Elende!—Ohne Tugend, ohne Enthusiasmus,—weniger als ein 
Tier! O Schande unserm Zeitalter!—Suche im Shakspear nach, in seinen 
ausgelassensten Charakteren, allenthalben vergisst er nie, dass Eltern und 
jeder Alte uns ehrwiirdig sein miissen,—diese Ausgelassenheit war unserm 
aufgeklirten Zeitalter aufbehalten, denn uns regiert die Vernunft, wir 
bediirfen keiner andern Lenkung. O Fluch der Vernunft, die uns das 
nimmt, worauf der Mensch allein stolz sein kann, die uns lehrt, dass 
Dankbarkeit und Liebe gegen Eltern nur Vorurteile sind. 


From Gottingen he writes on December 28, 1792: 7° 


Die Menschen freilich, deren eifriges Bestreben dahingeht, alles was 
Mensch heisst, in sich zu ersticken, die nie aus sich selbst denken, oder 
empfinden, die sich in ihrer mechanischen Titigkeit iiber alle diese Spass- 
macher unendlich erhaben glauben, ja die kénnen freilich dies alles nicht 





14 Koépke, op. cit., p. 105. For Tieck’s similar attitude ten years later 
cf. ibid., p. 287. 

*® von der Leyen, loc. cit., pp. 64-65. 

16 Op. cit., pp. 143-144. 
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fassen, ihr Phlegma nehmen sie fiir Stoicismus und heroische Entsagung 
aller solcher Kindereien, weil sie weder Verstand noch Phantasie haben, 
so freuen sie sich unendlich des eingebildeten Triumphs, den ihr Verstand 
davon trigt,—nur empfindende Menschen kénnen nach meinem Urteil 
gross und edel genannt werden. 


The above considerations together with the passages, all of them 
written by Tieck while still in his teens, are submitted as additional 
evidence supplementing that adduced by Marianne Thalmann and 
by A. E. Lussky. They tend to corroborate the fact that even 
during his formative years the author was already endowed with a 
characteristically Romantic Denkform, which seems in germ to be 
in remarkable harmony with many of the later Romantic tenets, 
and which recoils in disgust from the doctrines of the prevalent 
Rationalism. 

Epwin H. ZEYDEL. 

University of Oimcinnati. 





THE QUESTION OF PERSONAL CARICATURE IN LE 
MONDE OU L’ON S’ENNUIE 


American critics, when speaking of Edouard Pailleron’s master- 
piece, sometimes remark knowingly that “its character-sketches 
or caricatures ... have been regularly identified with certain 
personages of Pailleron’s day.”* Thus Professors Frank Otis Reed 
and John Brooks, in their new edition of this comedy, have gone 
a little further, and state in a more general way: “It was inevi- 
table that types so clearly drawn should be recognized as portraits 
in Pailleron’s time.” * Such indefinite statements only whet curi- 
osity without gratifying it. On the contrary, the following notes 
for readers of Le Monde ow Von s’ennwie are confined to definite 
information concerning Pailleron’s reputed models. 

Although Pailleron, in a preface to a later edition of this 
comedy, expressly disclaimed having drawn any portraits in it 
from life,* his contemporaries thought that Bellac greatly re- 
sembled Caro, professor of philosophy at the Sorbonne. This 


* Hugh A. Smith, Main Currents of Modern French Drama, 1925, p. 178. 
* Henry Holt and Co., 1926, Introduction, p. vi. 
*“La vérité est que je n’ai pas plus visé un individu qu’un salon; j’ai 
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supposition is well known today,* and the likeness was asserted 
by Professor Pendleton in the introduction to her pioneer school 
edition of the comedy. Not long ago, however, M. Victor du 
Bled published a few fresh anecdotes concerning Caro and Pail- 
leron.® Thus he reports that on the night of the first performance 
of this play, when Professor Caro met the scholar Gaston Boissier 
in the lobby of the Théatre Frangais, both men exclaimed “ Bellae, 
c’est toi!” Du Bled adds that the actor (Got) who played Bellac 
made himself up to look like Caro, imitating his voice and 
gestures. Hence public opinion was unanimous in seeing a re- 
semblance between the puppet and the professor. Du Bled tells 
also about Pailleron’s two ways of defending himself against the 
accusation that he had drawn Bellac from Caro. Sometimes he 
replied that he would have made Bellac much more ridiculous if 
he had been doing Caro’s portrait, at other times he claimed that 
he had not foreseen the magnifying power of the stage nor guessed 
that Caro was so ripe for ridicule. 

Turning now to consider the testimony concerning the probable 
relationships of Mme de Céran, Bellac’s hostess in the play, more 
discrepancy will be found. Professor C. H. C. Wright drew at- 
tention recently to le Monde ow l’on s’ennwie because of its satire 
of “the strenuous intellectualism of some of the salons of the 
early Third Republic,” mentioning in this connection that of 
Mme de Blocqueville.” On the other hand, my friend the veteran 
art critic and journalist, Raymond Koechlin, called my attention 
to the fact that the model for the character of Mme de Céran was 
said to have been Mme Aubernon de Nerville. Many interesting 
stories concerning the salon of this lady, where Alexandre Dumas 
fils was the guest of honor for years, will be found in two of du 
Bled’s books, the 8th volume of his Société frangaise du XVI¢ au 


pris dans les salons et chez les individus les traits dont j’ai fait mes 
types, mais ot voulait-on que je les prisse? Et ce sont si bien des types 
et si peu des portraits, qu’on a mis sur chacun d’eux jusqu’a cing noms 
différents.” 

*See Grand Dict. Larousse, 2e suppl. (1890), art. “ Caro.” 

5D. C. Heath & Co., 1894. 

* La Société francaise depuis cent ans, II, Mme Aubernon et ses amis, 
1924, pp. 197-8. 

* Wright, Background of Modern French Literature, 1926, p. 302, 
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XXe siecle, entitled la Comédie de Société, and his book, Mme 
Aubernon et ses amis.® 

The tone of Mme Aubernon’s drawing room was much freer and 
less academic than that of Mme de Céran, but it will be seen from 
du Bled’s accounts that these women resemble each other in many 
ways. It will be remembered that Mme de Céran received in the 
country. Mme Aubernon also entertained at her villa, Aw ceur 
volant at Louveciennes, as well as in Paris. Again, like Mme de 
Céran, she did not care to surround herself with pretty women: 
“Je donne 4 causer, non 4 aimer,” she used to say. Moreover, 
she took a great interest in the drama. Not only were plays read 
before her guests, but elaborate amateur performances were given. 
For instance, at a slightly later date, Becque’s Parisienne was 
performed for the first time in her drawing room, where Ibsen was 
also acted for the first time in France. I must note in passing 
that the late President Deschanel, who thus earned the surname 
of “le sous-préfet des salons ” was one of her actors.° Mme Au- 
bernon’s iron will forced her bored guests to sit respectfully 
through these performances lasting from 10.30 p. m: to one 
o’clock. 

The formalism which Mme Aubernon shared with Mme de Céran 
appeared in two pedantic practices. First, she always insisted 
upon general conversation at table, a rule which led to this amus- 
ing incident. When Labiche was a guest at one of her dinners, 
he tried to put in a word when Dumas or Renan was talking, and 
was suppressed by his hostess. Later, when given a chance to 
speak, Labiche had to confess that he was merely going to ask 
for another helping of peas. The second characteristic was a way 
of questioning all her guests one after the other on such topics 
as Shakespeare or adultery. I may add, parenthetically, that when 
this same Labiche was asked “ Que pensez-vous de Shakespeare ? ” 
du Bled says he answered “ Est-ce pour un mariage?” On an- 
other occasion, when Mme Aubernon asked one of her nieces for 


*A portrait and brief account of her salon will also be found in Mont- 
fort’s 25 Ans de littérature frangaise, 1, pp. 167 ff.: “Les Salons” by M. 
Revon and P. Billotey. 

° Montfort, op. cit., p. 168. His biographer, Jean Mélia, states (1924) 
that Deschanel was made sub-prefect of Dreux in December, 1877, where 
he remained until May 23, 1879, becoming sub-prefect of Brest and then 
of Meaux before entering the Chamber in 1881. 
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her opinion on adultery, the latter replied with a simper, “ Please 
excuse me, I had only prepared on incest! ” 

In addition to the facts furnished by du Bled, two more paral- 
lels between Mme Aubernon and Mme de Céran remain to be 
noticed. First, they were both republicans, for Revon and Billo- 
tey say that Mme Aubernon and her niece Mme de Nerville were 
nicknamed “les Précieuses radicales.”*° Secondly, Mme Dussane 
of the Comédie francaise has expressed the opinion that Pailleron 
may have found a suggestion for the dashing, outspoken Duchesse 
de Réville in the character of Mme Aubernon’s mother, Mme de 
Nerville, a classic beauty with the bearing of the great ladies of 
the XVIIIth century." The mother and daughter used to live 
together and received on the same days. 

When I had reached this point in my inquiries, I noticed for- 
tunately that Mme Dussane was to give a lecture for the Société 
des Grandes Conférences at Brussels, wittily entitled “le Monde 
ou Pailleron s’ennuyait.”** Thinking that it would be very in- 
teresting to discover what traditions were preserved by the Comédie 
francaise concerning the clefs of this play, I wrote to Mme Dus- 
sane, who very kindly sent me the facts that she possessed about 
Pailleron’s comedy.** These were furnished her, she said, by Mme 
Bourget-Pailleron, the dramatist’s daughter.’ 

In the latter’s opinion, her father had several models for the 
salon of Mme de Céran. For instance, Mme Charles Buloz, his 
sister in-law, had an important literary salon, that of the Revue 
des Deuax-Mondes, where Pailleron must have found subjects for 
his satire. In this connection, Mme Dussane remarks that 
Ganderax, the critic of the Dewa-Mondes, received Pailleron’s 
comedy somewhat coldly (“Cet art est le moyen et non le 
grand” +°), and stated that its author was “ suspect d’introduire 
le reportage au théatre.”?® Although Ganderax professed to take 
no stock in the keys given by gossip for the play, he regretted 


1° Montfort, op. cit., p. 168. 

Du Bled says that Mme de Nerville, criticising Caro’s weakness for 
the good things of the table, once exclaimed sharply: “Je croirais a 
Vamour de Caro quand il aura pour objet une dame n’ayant qu’une 
bonne.” Mme Aubernon et ses amis, p. 154. 

12 See the Bulletin of the society, to be obtained from M. Bert, in care 
of the newspaper, le XXe Siécle, Brussels. 

13 Tn a letter dated Feb. 28, 1926. 1455, rue de Verneuil, Paris. 
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nevertheless that Pailleron “took no precautions,” as he put it, 
before bringing Bellac on the stage. 

The drawing room of Mme de Blocqueville, where Caro used 
to be seen, was also mentioned in connection with Mme de Céran, 
according to Mme Dussane, although she possessed no other in- 
formation about that salon. She added: “Le salon de Mme Au- 
bernon fut également cité, en effet, et certainement avec raison 

. il y a beaucoup d’elle dans les admiratrices passionnées de 
Bellac.” 

Mme Dussane writes concerning the pun, “ lauréat . . . medio- 
critas” (Act II, i) that it is credited to the Assyriologist, Jules 
Oppert, who pronounced it of one of his rivals about 1875. She 
says that there were many models in Pailleron’s day for the savant 
Saint-Réault, “celui dont le pére avait tant de talent.” This 
was once said, but unjustly, of Eugéne Burnouf, and with more 
truth of Hartwig Derenbourg fils, a specialist in Arabic, who had 
been pushed too much by his father Joseph Derenbourg, an 
authority on Semitic languages, and a directeur d’études at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes. Concerning Toulonnier, the man of 
many promises in this play, Des Millets the poet, the bored General 
Briais and the other minor characters of the comedy, Mme Dus- 
sane says that she had never heard that they were thought to be 
personal portraits. 

Although Pailleron, when defending himself from charges of 
personal caricature, said in his preface that as many as five differ- 
ent names had been mentioned in connection with each of his 
characters, I conclude from Mme Dussane’s statement, from the 
silence of the writers of memoirs, and from M. Koechlin’s remarks 
to me, that only a few of Pailleron’s types were widely recognized 
as caricatures in his day. His characters are creatures drawn 
from his experiences in academic society, and his art therefore is 
higher than that of mere imitation. I believe that my readers 
will be glad to join me in thanking Mme Dussane for these side- 
lights on the society in which Pailleron was bored.17 
WittraAm LEonArD SCHWARTZ. 































Stanford University. 
















18 R. D. M. mai, 1881, p. 222. 1° Ibid., p. 224. 

17 P, was elected to the Academy Dec. 7, 1882, and not in 1884 as Dr. 
W. R. Price and Profs. Reed and Brooks declare in their editions of the 
play. They may have confused this date with that of his reception as 
member, Jan. 17, 1884. 
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FOUR NOTES ON THE WEST MIDLAND DIALECT 
1. ME. yrd < OE. gedrd; ME. ygrn < OE. gearn. 


It does not seem to have been observed that ME. yerd, yard, is 
occasionally found in the form yord (30rd) in the West and North- 
west Midland. This form occurs in Erkenwald 88, ‘ 3orde’; 
Mirk’s Festial, ‘ chyrch-3orde” 179/24, 297/27, 28; Liverpool 
Town Books, ed. Twemlow, 1, 406, ‘ yorde and gardyn’ (entry of 
1569). It is recorded as a variant in the Promptorium Parvulorum 
537/2: © 3erd, or 30rde, ortus.’ That its geographical distribution 
was limited in Middle English is indicated by the fact that the 
form yord is recorded in the English Dialect Dictionary only for 
Shropshire, and yort, with the unvoicing of the final consonant fre- 
quently found in the West Midland, only for Lancashire. Simi- 
larly, yorn for yarn is cited by the NED. for Staffordshire in 
1552-3, from the ‘Inv. Ch. Goods, Stafford in Ann. Lichfield, 
1863.’ In the EDD. it-is recorded for Lancashire only. 

The phonological development involves an early shifting of the 
diphthongal stress to the second element of the diphthong (géard 
to geard),* since the lengthening to @ must have occurred in Old 
English times in order to take part in the twelfth-century develop- 
ment of @ to g. Thus we have ME. yord < OE. gedrd, besides yerd 
from OE. géard, and ydrd from OE. geard without lengthening. 
Jordan, Handbuch der ME. Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1925) § 60, 
notes shord beside sh¢rd and shard. But in shord beside shard, 
and shorn ‘cow-dung’ beside sharn (OE. scearn), the Middle 
English forms with o (see NHD.) are not limited to the West 
Midland, and in modern dialects shord is predominantly South- 
western, and shorn is found in Kent and Sussex as well as in 
Devonshire. It may be worth noting that diphthongal shifting, 
though of wide distribution in some words, e. g. sh@we(n) < 
scedwian, seems to have been especially developed or preserved in 
the West Midland in such forms as 3¢p< geap for géap (Mirk, 
Destruction of Troy, Wars of Alexander) and ch@st < cedst for 
céast (Mirk).? 


*See Luick, Historische Grammatik § 265, on such ‘ Akzentumsprung.’ 
*Cf. Jordan §81, Anm. 1 and § 84 Anm. 4, and for further material, 
not always correctly interpreted, Wood, JEGPh. xiv, 499-568, esp. p- 507. 
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2. ME. Final 71> e. 


The extent to which final i, y (generally from OE. -ig, -i) is 
written é in the West Midland of the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries has not been recognized. Luick, after noting 
that « before a consonant does not appear as e (lyeng) until the 
fifteenth century, remarks that “genau dasselbe gilt fiir auslau- 
tendes -i, wofiir erst spit und selten -e auftaucht (héle ‘heilig’) und 
im 16. Jahrhundert ebenfalls ein hellerer Laut bezeugt ist.” Emer- 
son in ‘ Some Notes on the Pearl’ * called attention to the frequency 
of the spelling in the Pearl manuscript: pene, ‘ penny,’ Pearl 510, 
562; prette, Purity 317; fyfte, ‘ fifty,” Purity 442; bode, ‘ body,’ 
Gawain 357; lade, ‘lady,’ Gawain 1810. In citing the frequency 
of this spelling in the Cotton manuscript of Cursor Mundi, Emer- 
son fails to note the important fact that the Cotton manuscript, 
like the Fairfax manuscript, was probably written by a scribe who 
lived in the West. The Cotton manuscript, says Hupe, ‘is written 
by a scribe who lived in the same district’ [i. e., as the scribe of 
the Pearl].* 

In reality, many of the texts generally assigned to the North- 
west Midland and West Midland proper show this peculiarity. In 
the Wars of Alexander endings in -e appear in the Ashmole manu- 
script, the older and better of the two manuscripts extant, for 
example: mane, ‘ many,’ 104; angrile, 733 ; bode, ‘ body,’ 192, 2444; 
jolyle, 705; rede, ‘ready, 3534; mode, ‘ brave,’ 215, 705, 5399; 
selle, ‘strange,’ 89, 4884. The Destruction of Troy has folle, 
‘folly, 1957 ; mode, 7449, sore, ‘ sorry ’ 10445; were, ‘ weary,’ 4579. 
The Ireland manuscript (ed. Robson) probably written in Lanca- 
shire, has in the Anters of Arther, such forms as ladé(s) xutt, 5; 
xLviiI, 10; ferlés, xx111, 13; weré, xLIx, 6;° and in Sir Amadace 
forms like hastelé, ‘ hastily,’.x1, 3; Maré, ‘ Mary,’ xxu1, 7; curtasé, 
‘ courtesy,’ XxxvilI, 11; and men(n)é, ‘ meinie,’ x1, 4; Lxv1, 4. In 


* PMLA. XxxXvul, 52-93, especially pp. 56-7. 

*“On the Filiation of the MSS. of the Cursor Mundi, in EETS. tvn, 
p. *128; cf. p. *130. 

5The Douce and Thornton manuscripts printed by Amours, Scottish 
Alliterative Poems, Scottish Text Society, xxvir, have -y or -ye in these 
cases, except in xLIv, 5, where Thornton, too, has lade; but all these 
manuscripts are far removed from the original. Cf. Amours, p. xiii. 


3 
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Mirk’s Festial such forms appear occasionally, but in John Audelay 
(ed. Halliwell, Percy Society x1v) the ending is so frequent that 
it is one of the striking characteristics of Audelay’s language. 
Such forms as dedlé (p. 1) ladé, moné (p. 4), holé, ‘holy,’ (p. 5) 
and: even mercé, ‘mercy’ (p. 6) appear constantly, and similar 
forms are everywhere rhymed with words like me and be—for 
example, pages 6, 7, where me, oponlé, petuysly, be rhyme together, 
and also be, peté, mercé. 

Two explanations of these spellings are possible. Emerson sug- 
gests, at least for the Cursor, that the change of final e toi... 
had become so frequent in Northern English that either e or t (y) 
might be used for the sound.® The e forms would thus be inverted 
spellings, not indicating a change from i to e, but reflecting a 
change from original ¢ to i (e. g. pite> pitt), where the retention 
of the original spelling for the new sound made the use of e pos- 
sible even for original i. The fact that the Gawain manuscript is 
one of the earliest in which occur forms like city, pyty, bounty 
(Luick § 466, Anm. 1) might seem to support this suggestion. 
Audelay’s rhymes do not preclude this interpretation. For though 
he rhymes be with openlé, which would seem to indicate that ¢ = é, 
he also rhymes glotoné with cry (p. 56) and sudaré with dye 
(p. 57), which would seem to indicate that é=i. When, however, 
Audelay rhymes se with lye (p. 78), one can only conclude that he 
is a careless rhymster in this as in other respects.’ 

On the other hand, the great frequency of the -e spellings and 
their geographical limitation render unlikely the assumption that 
they are merely orthographical peculiarities. If these spellings 
were a mere reflection of a sound-change from -e to -t, we should 
expect more direct evidence of this sound-change in the manu- 
scripts which show -e for original -t. It may well be that in the 
dialects represented by the manuscripts mentioned, + had actually 


* Op. cit., p. 57. 

*™One could, of course, conceive of Audelay’s rhymes as correct, by 
assuming that stressed é had even at so early a date become # in his dia- 
lect, be having its modern pronunciation. In that case, all these rhymes 
would have final 7. Audelay’s carelessness in other respects makes this a 
dangerous assumption. It is quite possible, too, that in a word like mercé, 
the final e is due to re-stressing. On the analogy of such pairs as piti: 
pité, mérci would be re-stressed mercé. 
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been shifted in the direction of e to such an extent that it was often 
represented by e in spelling. This sound-change would correspond 
phonetically to the process by which West Midland unstressed e 
before single final consonants tended to become a lower vowel ex- 
pressed in spelling by wu. Thus -+>e, just as -ed, -es, -en > -ud, 
-~us, -un. But, however interpreted, such spellings in -e are dis- 
tinctly characteristic of the West and Northwest Midland. 


3. po, ‘the.’ 


Holmgqvist, in his monograph On the History of the English 
Present Inflections, particularly -th and -s (Heidelberg, 1922), 
pp. 146-7, notes the use of po as the regular form of the article 
in the Boke of Cortasye and certain Wycliffite tracts from Bodleian 
647 and Douce 273 edited by Thomas Arnold in the third volume 
of his Selected Works of Wycliffe, and also in a few brief Northern 
(Northwestern?) texts. Holmgvist is inclined to think that while 
the form fo was used over a comparatively large area of the Mid- 
lands, it was rather Central or Western than Eastern. This i; 
substantiated by its occurrence in two Northwestern documents, 
one the indenture of 1417/8, mentioned below in connection with 
hor, (and published in the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, Proceedings and Papers, Session III, 1850-1, p. 107), 
where po is regularly used (spelled yo), as in the phrase ‘ yo awarde 
and yo ordenaunce,’ and the other in a document of the Vernon 
family printed in Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, 2d ed., 111, 246-7,° 
where yo is constantly used. The form, then, may be considered 
characteristic of the Northwestern and perhaps Central Midlands, 
though it would be rash to say that it is never found in the East. 
If a westernism, it may possibly be connected with the darkening 
of unstressed vowels that is characteristic of the West (cf. os for as, 
Mirk’s Festial, 243/26 and frequently; meroly for merily, 152/36 ; 
doses for dises 14/6 and frequently.® 


® This is a copy of an original document, of about the reign of Henry V, 
in the handwriting of the antiquary Augustine Vincent, d. 1626; but the 
Middle English orthography is patently preserved. 

° Cf. Western -us, -ud, -un, -on, Jordan § 135 and Anm. 1. 
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4. Hor, ‘ their.’ 


The use of hor (OE. heora) as the possessive plural pronoun is 
well recognized as a characteristic of the West Midland or South- 
western dialects (Wyld, Short History of the English Language 
§ 306; Jordan § 151). It is pérhaps worth noting that it persists 
in the West Midland later than in the Southwest. I have never 
run across it in fifteenth-century documents from Gloucester or 
elsewhere in the south, whereas it is found in the Northwest Mid- 
land not only in the Boke of Cortasye, the Liber Cure Cucorom, 
regularly in Mirk’s Festial, and occasionally in Audelay’s Poems, 
but—what is more important for the study of dialect—in numerous 
local documents from 1400 to 1450. To three Lancashire charters, 
listed in a previous article,*° and dated 1407?, 1417/8, 1429/30, 
may now be added two others from Lancashire and Cheshire. Both 
are unprinted charters in the British Museum collections relating 
to the family of Aston. In the first, Additional Charter 51000, 
a Chester document dated 1418, hor occurs three times; and in 
Additional Charter 52293, from Lancashire, dated 1446, hor 
occurs once.‘ Another Cheshire document of about the reign of 
Henry V, printed in Ormerod’s Cheshire, 2d ed., 111, 246-7, con- 
tains hor (incorrectly spelled hoz). Finally, the use of hor in 
Stafford is found twice in a charter of Stafford dated 1447, printed 
by Morsbach.” 


RoBert J. MENNER. 
Yale Unwersity. 
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Souriau, in his excellently documented definitive edition of la 
Préface de Cromwell, gives numerous references to the sources of 
the manifesto and at many points lists precedents, but he repre- 


10 PMLA. XXxvu, 522-3. 

11 For details, see Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the 
British Museum in the Years 1900-1905 (London, 1907), pp. 411, 416, 417. 

12 Mittelenglische Originalurkumden von der Chaucer-Zeit bis zur Mitte 
des XV Jahrhunderts (Heidelberg, 1923), pp. 40-1. It may be worth not- 
ing that the corresponding personal pronoun hom occurs in this document 
and likewise in Add. Ch. 52293. 
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sents the doctrine of the grotesque, “la théorie capitale de Victor 
Hugo,” ? as original and new.” It is therefore of interest to find 
this same theory in germ, and even partially developed, more than 
a half-century earlier, in the book of an Englishman who not only 
points to the example of Shakespeare, as Hugo is to do, but who 
finds further authority for his views in France, in Voltaire. 

My reference is to Horace Walpole’s preface to the second edition 
(1765) of his Castle of Otranto. Walpole makes his point apropos 
of the domestics of his story, whose uncouth deportment, he says, 
may have seemed out of keeping with the tragic tone of the 
narrative : 


The simplicity of their behaviour, almost tending to excite smiles, which, 
at first, seems not consonant to the serious cast of the work, appeared to 
me not only not improper, but was marked designedly in that manner. 
My rule was nature. However grave, important, or even melancholy, the 
sensations of princes and heroes may be, they do not stamp the same 
affections on their domestics: at least the latter do not, or should not be 
made to, express their passions in the same dignified tone. In my humble 
opinion, the contrast between the sublime of the one and the naiveté of 
the other, sets the pathetic of the former in a stronger light. The very 
impatience which a reader feels, while delayed, by the coarse pleasantries 
of vulgar actors, from arriving at the knowledge of the important catas- 
trophe he expects, perhaps heightens, certainly proves that he has been 
artfully interested in, the depending event. But I had higher authority 
than my own opinion for this conduct. That great master of nature, 
SHAKESPEARE, was the model I copied. Let me ask, if his tragedies of 
Hamlet and Julius Caesar would not lose a considerable share of their 
spirit and wonderful beauties, if the humour of the grave-diggers, the 
fooleries of Polonius, and the clumsy jests of the Roman citizens, were 
omitted, or vested in heroics? Is not the eloquence of Antony, the nobler 
and affectedly-unaffected oration of Brutus, artificially exalted by the 
rude bursts of nature from the mouths of their auditors? These touches 
remind one of the Grecian sculptor, who, to convey the idea of a Colossus, 
within the dimensions of a seal, inserted a little boy measuring his thumb. 

“No,” says Voltaire, in his edition of Corneille, “this mixture of buf- 
foonery and solemnity is intolerable.”—Voltaire is a genius—but not of 
Shakespeare’s magnitude. Without recurring to disputable authority, I 
appeal from Voltaire to himself. I shall not avail myself of his former 
encomiums on our mighty poet; though the French critic has twice trans- 
lated the same speech in Hamlet, some years ago in admiration, latterly in 
derision; and I am sorry to find that his judgment grows weaker when it 





* Maurice Souriau, la Préface de Cromuvell, Paris, Boivin, 10e édition, 
p. 157. *Id., pp. 136 ff. 
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ought to be farther matured. But I shall make use of his own words, 
delivered on the general topic of the theatre, when he was neither think- 
ing to recommend or decry Shakespeare’s practice; consequently, at a 
moment when Voltaire was impartial. In the preface to his Enfant Pro- 
digue, that exquisite piece, of which I declare my admiration, and which, 
should I live twenty years longer, I trust I shall never attempt to ridi- 
cule, he has these words, speaking of comedy, (but equally applicable to 
tragedy, if tragedy is, as surely it ought to be, a picture of human life; 
nor can I conceive why occasional pleasantry ought more to be banished 
from the tragic scene, than pathetic seriousness from the comic,) ‘On y 
voit un mélange de sérieuw et de plaisanterie, de comique et de touchant ; 
souvent méme une seule aventure produit tous ces contrastes. Rien n’est 
si commun qu’une maison dans laquelle un pére gronde, une fille occupée 
de sa passion pleure; le fils se moque des deux, et quelques parents pren- 
nent différemment part @ la scéne, etc. Nous n’inférons pas de la que 
toute comédie doive avoir des scénes de bouffonnerie et des scénes atten- 
drissantes: il y a beaucoup de trés bonnes piéces ot il ne régne que de la 
gaieté; d’autres toutes sérieuses; d’autres mélangées: d’autres ot Vatten- 
drissement va jusques aux larmes: il ne faut donner V’exclusion & aucun 
genre; et si on me demandoit, quel genre est le meilleur, je répondrois, 
celui qui est le mieuw traité.’ Surely if a comedy may be toute sérieuse, 
tragedy may now and then, soberly, be indulged in a smile. Who shall 
proscribe it? * 


Walpole, after observing that Voltaire makes a similar point in 


the epistle to Maffei published with Mérope, takes exception to 
certain of Voltaire’s comments on other subjects and concludes by 
placing himself again under the canon of Shakespeare. 

The remarks of this preface became the subject of a brief corre- 
spondance between Walpole and Voltaire,* but there is little further 
discussion of the grotesque and the French writer withdraws to a 
position more in accord with his usual objections to “ des plaisan- 
teries d’hommes grossiers 4 coté du sublime des héros.” ° 

The Castle of Otranto was translated into French as early as 
1767, and Walpole’s views on the grotesque had some publicity in 
France in the next few years,® but I do not suggest that Hugo in 
1827 is likely to have been reading the passage quoted. 


* Walpole, The Castle of Otranto, New York, Stokes, N. D., pp. lvii-lxi. 

“Cf. The Letters of Horace Walpole, Oxford, 1903, 1, xlix; vu, 199-202, 
206-207. Cf. also id., 1, 1. For Voltaire, ef. (ures Completes, Paris, 
Garnier, 1882, xtv1, 78-85. 

° Voltaire, op. cit., xxx1, 203. This may be the passage in the Commen- 
taires sur Corneille referred to by Walpole. 

* Cf. Killen, A., Le Roman terrifiant ou roman noir de Walpole & Anne 
Radcliffe, etc., Paris, Champion, 1924, pp. 74-78. 
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Hugo, it is known, was very familiar with Voltaire and cites 
him frequently in the Préface.” In 1823 Hugo had written a 
juvenile article on the author of Mérope in which he had stated: 
“un examen approfondi de l’ceuvre dramatique de Voltaire nous 
a convaincu de sa haute supériorité au théatre.”* He could hardly 
have been unaware of the preface to l’Enfant Prodigue. Perhaps 
his mind registered the detail as his very juvenile eye had recorded 
the grotesque figure seen at the Cathedral of Burgos,® although 
we know he was more susceptible to images than to ideas. 

In any case, giving up the puzzle of sources, which seems more 
bewildering than ever since the recent demonstration that Bernard 
Shaw had never read the “source” of Pygmalion,’® here is more 
good evidence that Hugo’s “ théorie capitale ” was far from new." 
Above all mark Walpole’s two principal reasons for advocating the 
juxtaposition of the two elements: (1) he wants them together in 
art because he finds them in company in life (“my rule is 
nature”) ; (2) he believes that the contrast “sets the pathetic .. . 
in a stronger light.” This is a sufficiently close parallel to Hugo’s 
generalizations: (1) “que tout dans la création n’est pas humaine- 
ment beau, que le laid y existe a coté beau”; ** (2) “Il semble 
. . . que le grotesque soit un temps d’arrét, un terme de com- 
paraison, un point de départ d’ou l’on s’éléve vers le beau avec une 
perception plus fraiche et plus excitée.” ** 

Horatio E. Smiru. 

Brown University. 


*Pp. 217, 249, 292, 314. Souriau points out certain reminiscences of 
Voltaire in the Préface (pp. 220, 225, 318). 

’ [ittérature et philosophie mélées, Paris, Hetzel, p. 169. Cf. Faguet, 
who states that Voltaire had great influence on “la tragédie de Victor 
Hugo” (Dia-Huitiéme Siécle, Paris, Boivin, p. 288). 

* Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin, Paris, Hetzel, 1, 101 (chapter 
XVIII), cited by Souriau, op. cit., p. 14. Walpole’s specialization in the 
“gothic ” dates, it has been suggested, from his inspection of cathedrals. 
Cf. Killen, op. cit., p. 1. 

2° Cf. MLN, May, 1926, pp. 327-330. 

11 Cf. on the earlier development of the grotesque in Nodier, Schenck, 
la Part de Charles Nodier, etc., Paris, Champion, 1914. 

18 Préface, p. 191. 

18 Préface, p. 203. 
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A NEGLECTED SIXTEENTH-CENTURY “OF-OR” 
CONSTRUCTION 


For lack of evidence that it is a genuine English idiom, the 
unusual “ of-or ” construction in Shakespeare has not been recog- 
nized in W. Franz’s Shakespeare-Grammatik or in the New English 
Dictionary. The two Shakespearean examples of this construction 
are found in the following passages: 


Now follow, if thou dar’st, to try whose right, 
Of thine or mine, is most in Helena. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 101, ii, 336-337. 


Which, of he or Adrian, for a good wager, 
First begins to crow? 
The Tempest, It, i, 27. 


In these two instances, this construction has been held suspect 
by the older editors of Shakespeare. More recent editors of 
Shakespeare, on the other hand, with here and there an exception,’ 
have restored the folio readings rejected by the earlier editors. 
This they have done upon the evidence of a single example from 
Sidney’s Arcadia. The example from Sidney is as follows: 


the question arising who should be the former against Phalantus, of the 
blacke, or the ill-apparelled knight, .. 


I submit the following examples as further evidence that this 
construction, now obsolete, was a normal English idiom of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and deserves to be recognized 
in a complete account of the language of Shakespeare’s day : 


A Petite Pallace of Pettie His Pleasure, 1576, by George Pettie, edited 
by I. Gollancz, 1908, Vol. 1, p. 70: “It were hard here, Gentlewomen, for 
you to give sentence, who more offended of the husband or the wife, seeing 





*Until the middle of the nineteenth century editors of Shakespeare 
generally accepted Theobald’s emendation of “ or ” for the folio “ of,” in the 
passage in The Tempest ; and followed Rowe in his substitution of “ Which 
of them, he” for the folio “ Which, of he,” in the passage in A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. 

* The Oxford Shakespeare, edited by W. G. Craig, 1912, followed by the 
Yale Shakespeare, 1918, retains Theobald’s substitution of “or” for “ of,” 
in the passage from A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

*Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, edited by A. Feuillerat, p. 110. 
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the doings of both the one and the other near in the highest degree of 
devilishness. . . .” 

The Civile Conversation of M. Steeven Guazzo, translated by George 
Pettie, 1581, The Tudor Translations, Second Series, 1925, Vol. 1, p. 22: 
“T should bee verie glad (if it might so please you) wee might enter into i 
argument, which is more availeable to mans state of solitarines or conver- 
sation, for I would be loth... .”4 

Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 88: “ And I am in doubt whether bee the greater offence 
of him that slawnderously reproveth the good, or of him that flatteringly H 
commendeth the evill.” © 

Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 94: “ And as one of them asked him whiche eye of the i 
right, or of the left, was able to discern a thing furthest: .. .”° ; 

Ibid., Vol. 11, p. 5: “ And I know not which I may count greater, of the 
jelousie which is entred into the husband, or of the suspicion which is 
given by the wife.” ” ; 

Ibid., Vol. 11, p. 64: “ Now we are fallen upon this Example, I woulde 
gladly know of you, in this difference of degree and calling, which ought to 
go formost, of the father or the sonne?” ® 

Have with You to Saffron-Walden, by Thomas Nashe, McKerrow ed., 
Vol. 11, p. 59, 1. 33-35: “So that herein it is hard to distinguish which is 
most to be blamed, of the cause or the effect; .. .” 

The Raigne of King Edvvard the Third, in The Shakespeare Apocrypha, ; 
edited by C. F. Tucker Brooke, p. 97 (Iv, ix, 15): “ Who now of you or 7 i 
haue need to praie? ” 

All Fools, by George Chapman, in The Comedies of George Chapman, 
edited by Thomas Marc Parrott, p. 123 (11, i, 204-206) : 

“Indeed, I must commend thy wit, of force; 
And yet I know not whose deserves most praise 
Of thine or my wit: .. .” 

The First Part of the Honest Whore, by Thomas Dekker, in The Chief 
Elizabethan Dramatists, edited by William Allan Neilson, p. 412 (Iv, i, 
93-94): “ What youth? Of man or woman? Lock the doors.” 






































‘La Civil Conversatione, del Sig. Stefano Gvazzo, Vinegia, 1579, 4'-4*: 
qual pit gioueuole allo stato dell’ huomo, 6 la solitudine, d la conuersatione. 

5 Ibid., 28°: Né@ qui saprei bé dire qual sia pid graue fallo, 6 di colui, 
che co’l maldire bia sima i buoni, d di colui, che con l’adulare loda i cattiui. 

* Ibid., 29°: et dimandan dogli gid un perfidioso, qual occhio uegga pid 
lontano il dritto, 0’l mico,... 

* Ibid., 91': né saprei dire qual sia maggiore, 6 la gelosia, che riceue il 
marito, 0’1 sospetto, che da la moglie. 

® Ibid., 116%: Poi che siamo caduti in questo essempio saprei uolétieri da 
uoi, stando questa disparita de’ gradi tra loro, a cui tocchi la precedéza, 
6 al padre, 6 al figliuolo. 
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It seems fairly clear that the use arises by an ellipse from the 
common which (or who) of them, of the two, etc. This accounts 
for the nominative pronouns, he, I, being employed: “ who of us, 
you or I,” etc. Logically, when the word governed by of was 
dropped, the conjunction should have become and: “ Who of you- 


and-me.” ® 
M. P. Titey. 


University of Michigan. 





BLAKE AND BROWNING 


The Reminiscences of that accurate, unimaginative friend of 
poets, Crabb Robinson, contains a noteworthy record of the im- 
pression made by William Blake on one who first met him. “ There 
was nothing wild about his look,” writes Robinson (who was pre- 
pared to find the old poet peculiar, if not mad), “ and though very 
ready to be drawn out to the assertion of his favourite ideas, yet 
with no warmth as if he wanted to make proselytes. Indeed one 
of the peculiar features of his scheme, as far as it was consistent, 
was indifference and a very extraordinary degree of tolerance and 
satisfaction with what had taken place. A sort of pious and hum 
ble optimism, not the scornful optimism of Candide. But at the 
same time that he was very ready to praise he seemed incapable 
of envy, as he was of discontent. ... The wildest of his asser- 
tions was made with the veriest indifference of tone, as if alto- 
gether insignificant.” ? 

This account is interesting not only for the general ideas it sug- 
gests and for the light it throws on Blake’s personality, but for 
the parallel it offers to the unusual conception of the risen Lazarus 
found in Browning’s Fpistle. The poem is too familiar to require 


®I am indebted to Professor W. A. Craigie for the explanation of the 
origin of the use. 

1 Reminiscences, quoted in Arthur Symons’ William Blake (1907), pp. 
286, 291. The section quoted from is dated “23/2/52,” that is, twenty- 
seven years after the meeting occurred. It was first published in Gil- 
christ’s life of Blake (1863, i, 338 sq.). 
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quotation and too long to permit it, but the most significant passage 
should be before us: 










He even seeketh not to please God more 
(Which meaneth, otherwise) than as God please. 
Hence, I perceive not he affects to preach ; 
The doctrine of his sect whate’er it be, 
Make proselytes as madmen thirst to do: 
. . . Ardent as he is— 

Call his great truth a lie, why, still the old 
“Be it as God please” reassureth him... . i 
“ How, beast,” said I, “ this stolid carelessness 

Sufficeth thee, when Rome is on her march 
To stamp out like a little spark thy town, ; 
Thy tribe, thy crazy tale and thee at once?” 

He merely looked with his large eyes on me. 
The man is apathetic, you deduce? 

Contrariwise, he loves both old and young, 

Able and weak, affects the very brutes 
And birds—how say I? flowers of the field—? 



















These last lines recall Blake’s love for children, animals and 
flowers. Robinson’s opinion that Blake was “ insane ” is parallelled ! 
by Karshish’s words “our patient Lazarus Is stark mad” and | 
Robinson’s “ He had . . . a look of languour, except when excited,” , 1 
by Karshish’s 









then back he sinks at once 
To ashes, who was very fire before.* 











The passages I have quoted from the Reminiscences are dated 
“23/2/52”; now, curiously enough, on the sixth of October of 

this same year Robinson met the Brownings and was attracted by | 
them. Whether there were more meetings before the middle of 
November when the poets returned to Florence or in 1855 when 
they again visited England to see to the publication of An Episile 
and its fellow “Men and Women” we do not know, for only a 
small part of Robinson’s diary has been published. It is possible 














2 An Epistle, ll. 211-29. 

% Reminiscences, quoted by Symons, pp. 278, 285; An Epistle, ll. 263-4, 
195-6. 

*Robinson’s Diary, etc. (New York, 1877), 11, 425. As John Kenyon, 
who brought Robinson and the Brownings together, was an intimate friend 
of both, it seems likely that the meetings were repeated. 
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that the two men discussed Blake and that An Epistle was influ- 
encd by this discussion; but, quite apart from the question of in- 
fluence, it is worth while bringing the two accounts together in 
the hope that the comparison may throw a little light from a 
new angle on one of the more arresting poems and one of the 
most remarkable personalities in English literature. 


The Johns Hopkins University. RayMonp D. Havens. 





A NOTE ON BEOWULF 1231 


During the feast held at the Danish court in honor of Beowulf 
and in celebration of the victory over Grendel, the Danish queen, 
Wealhpeow, approaches Beowulf, gives him presents, and addresses 
him in a speech which ends thus: 


1228 Her is exghwyle eorl obrum getrywe, 
modes milde, mandrihtne hold, 
pegnas syndon gebwere, peod ealgearo, 
1231 druncne dryhtguman dod swa ic bidde. 


‘Here every nobleman is true to his fellow, kindhearted, loyal to his lord, 
the thanes are united, the band of warriors is wholly ready, the retainers, 
flushed with wine, do as I ask.’ 


The queen begins by presenting the gifts; she then urges Beowu!f 
to stand by her young sons, and hints at further gifts in the future. 
She praises Beowulf, and urges him again to give her son (Hre®ric) 
his support. Then comes the passage which I have cited above. 
One would think that if conditions are as the queen paints them, 
the young prince will stand in no need of help from an outsider. 
But in fact the whole passage (vv. 1228-1231) is a piece of 
dramatic irony. When the time comes, the Danes will show them- 
selves anything but loyal to their young lord, and Hre®rie will fall 
at the hands of his cousin Hrodulf. The English poet could safely 
assume that his hearers knew the story of Hredric’s fall. He 
therefore puts into the queen’s mouth a passage, in praise of the 
Danes, which must have seemed ironical indeed to his audience. 
The poor queen praises the loyalty of those very men who were so 
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soon to prove themselves traitors to her beloved son. And the 
highest pitch of irony is reached in the last verse: the retainers 
do what she asks! 

The editors and commentators have one and all missed this point. 
Hence the poet’s highly artistic and effective ironical climax is 
often looked upon as an ending so lame as to call for emendation! 
Matters are bettered by putting a stop after dryhtguman, changing 
dod to do, and interpreting the last half-line as a command (or 
plea) aimed directly at Beowulf. Even so conservative and sen- 
sitive a critic as Klaeber adopts this view, and Kock, who essays 
to defend the text (Anglia xuiv 246 f.), defends it on other 
grounds. I hope I have shown that the text stands in no need 
of emendation. 


Kemp MALONE. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 





VOLTAIRE ET CHRISTOPHE DE BEAUMONT 
En 1762 Christophe de Beaumont, archevéque de Paris, langait 


son célébre Mandement contre l’Emile de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Il est intéressant de remarquer qu’en 1766 Voltaire, dans sa Lettre 
au Docteur Jean-Jacques Pansophe, s’inspira du Mandement. 
Voici les rapprochements que l’on peut faire: 


On la vu invectiver contre les 
sciences qu’il cultivait. (P. ix, ed. 


Vous avez crié contre les sciences, 
et cultivé les sciences. (xxvi, 19, 


Rey, Amsterdam, 1763.) 


Il s’est fait le précepteur du 
genre humain pour le tromper ... 
préconiser l’excellence de l’Evangile 
dont il détruisait les dogmes. 
(P. ix.) 

Il avait abaissé homme jusqu’au 
rang des bétes... (P. ix.) 


Harvard University. 


ed. Moland.) 

Vous vous étes fait le précepteur 
d’un certain Emile ...et pour 
faire un bon chrétien vous détruisez 
la religion chrétienne. (P. 20.) 


Rapprochez-vous sans cesse de 
état des bétes... (P. 26.) 


J. H. PILLioNNen. 
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TWO NOTES ON SENECAN TRAGEDY 


1. The Até of Locrine 


= —_ - — irr 


Até, the goddess of revenge, appears at the beginning of each 
act of the tragedy of Locrine, interpreting the dumbshow which 
foreshadows the events of the act. She also speaks the epilogue oi 
the tragedy. Mr. F. W. Moorman, describing the Até of Locrine 
in his article on T'he Pre-Shakespearean Ghost, Modern Language 
Review, 1, 1906, p. 92, states that Até’s speech “ keeps slavishly to 
the Senecan model.” In actuality she is in dress rather than in 
words a survival of the revengeful Fury of Seneca’s Thyestes. 
Her speeches are impersonal, purely explanatory, each beginning 
with a line or two of Latin usually referring to the events of the 
ensuing act. Her prologue speech opens with “ In poenam sectatur 
et umbra” which was probably used to establish the tone of the 
play as a revenge tragedy. Since these Latin lines are not Senecan 
one must look elsewhere for an explanation of Mr. Moorman’s 
statement. Was he confusing the Até of Locrine with the Até of 
the prologue to Peele’s Arraignment of Paris? The prologue of 
the latter play would form a suitable introduction to a tragedy. 
There Até’s first lines are similar to those of the ghost of Thyestes 
in Agamemnon: 


Condemned soul, Até, from lowest hell, 

And deadly rivers of th’ infernal Jove, 

Where bloodless ghosts in pains of endless date 
Fill ruthless ears with never-ceasing cries, 

Behold, I come... 


Thyestes in Agam. 1-2: 


Opaca linquens Ditis inferni loca 
adsum profundo Tartari emissus specu... 


2. The Senecan Ghost Misrepresented 


Harvey Carson Grumbine in his edition of The Misfortunes of 
Arthur published in the Litterarhistorische Forschungen, x1v 
(Berlin, 1900), pp. 7-8, has devoted a paragraph to the Senecan 
ghost. The source of his information according to a footnote is 
Cunliffe’s The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy. How- 
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ever, the paragraph contains misinformation which is not due to 
the source but'to Mr. Grumbine’s own generalization from insuffi- 
cient data. He tells us that the ghost who appears at the opening 
of the first act in Senecan tragedy announces “his unflinching 
purpose to roam a lurid terror until his desire has been appeased.” 
As a matter of fact the prologue ghosts, Thyestes in the Agamemnon 
and Tantalus in the Thyestes, return to Hades at the end of their 
respective prologues without indicating any intention of roaming 
the earth or awaiting revenge (Agam. 56; Thy. 121). The ghost 
of Gorlois in. The Misfortunes of Arthur remains on earth until 
his revenge is accomplished; in the last act he says, “I gladly 
thus revengde returne” (V. ii, 36). Further, Mr. Grumbine states, 
referring to the ghost, “ He often closes the play in exulting joy 
over the success of his awful plans, which had come to full fruition 
in the blood and thunder of the intervening five acts.” This 
statement applies very well to the ghost of Gorlois, but has no basis 
of truth in Senecan ghost usage where the prologue ghost opens 
the action of the drama but never appears again. The dramatic 
unity produced by a second appearance of the ghost on the stage 
was unfortunately not developed by Seneca. 


Mary V. BRAGINTON. 
Mount Holyoke College. 





A RHETORICAL FIGURE IN SHAKESPEARE 


For your brother and my sister no sooner met but they looked, no 
sooner looked but they loved, no sooner loved but they sighed, no sooner 
sighed but they asked one another the reason, no sooner knew the reason 
but they sought the remedy; and in these degrees have they made a pair 


of stairs to marriage. As Yow Like It, 5. 2. 35 sqq 


It is odd that the editors have not observed that the words 
“degrees ” and “ pair of stairs” refer to the name of the figure 
of speech which the Greeks called xAiyag or the staircase and the 
Romans gradatio (making a staircase or series of steps), and of 
which “no sooner met . . . sought the remedy” is an example. 
Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, 9. 3.55, illustrates it by a Latin 
translation of a famous passage in Demosthenes, De Corona § 179, 
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which Mr. A. W. Pickard—Cambridge, translated “and I did not 
speak thus, and then fail to move a motion; nor move a motion, 
and then fail to serve as envoy; nor serve as envoy, and then fail 
to persuade the Thebans.” We need not suppose that Shakespeare 
had read Quintilian, much less Demosthenes; but he had evidently 
had a remarkably good schoolmaster, and it was doubtless his 
teaching that impressed this figure on Shakespeare’s memory. 


R. L. DUNBABIN. 
The University of Tasmania, Australia. 





TOUTES FOR TOUS 


Professor Henning has called attention (M. L. N., 1921, pp. 
438-9) to the use of toutes with a feminine noun to sum up a 
series of substantives, one or more of which may be masculine, 
as in the example, “le devoir, le dévouement, le sacrifice, toutes 
choses dont Vhistoire est pleine,’ where we should rather expect 
to find tows. In all but two of the cases cited, choses is the noun 
that has attracted the pronoun into its gender. His examples 
come from nineteenth century texts with the exception of one 
from La Fontaine’s fables. As it remains to be determined how 
old the construction is and to what extent it is confined to phrases 
in which the noun modified is choses, the following example is 
not without interest. It is found in the fourth book of the Astrée, 
which was written before d’Urfé’s death in 1625, though not pub- 
lished until 1627. I have used the second edition (Paris, Courbé, 
1633), where it occurs on p. 1297 in a description of the siege of 
Marsilly by the King of Burgundy: 

Auec ces Machines ils s’approchoient de la muraille, la sappoient & la 
renuersoient: il y auoit aussi des chats, & des chastels, que quelques vns 


nommoient Causias; il y auoit des Taupes, des Rats, & des Renardeaux, 
toutes Machines auec lesquelles ils approchoient la muraille 4 couuert. 


H. Carrincton LANCASTER. 








REVIEWS 


Englische Wortkunde, von PHILIPP ARONSTEIN. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner. 1925. Pp. viii + 130. 


In those romantic days, at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when linguistic science was having a new birth, it was the 
fashion, in Germany at least, to marvel at the beauties and per- 
fections of the English language. The German scholars were wont 
to make of English a product unique in linguistic history. By a 
series of miracles a miraculously perfect instrument of speech came 
into being. As the years rolled on, much of the fervor died away, 
but the old romantic marvel has by no means vanished. Too many 
learned men still look upon English as a speech apart from the 
general run of languages, a speech extraordinary, peculiar, 
strangely made, utterly different from its sister tongues in history 
and genius. The unfriendly call it an ugly duckling, the friendly 
make it a swan, but both look upon it as a sport rather than as 
a normal member of the Germanic family of languages. This 
naive attitude reappears in the book under review. Mr. Aronstein 
has written an interesting and instructive volume, but his romantic 
point of view colors all the facts which he brings forward, and 
prevents the beginner (for whom the work was written) from 
seeing where English belongs in the linguistic history of Europe. 

To begin with, Mr. Aronstein sets up the familiar thesis that 
English is a mixed language. He points out, and easily proves in 
detail, that the English vocabulary is a hoard of words from many 
sources. This fact (and fact it is) seems to him enough to estab- 
lish his thesis. But there is a weakness in the demonstration, a 
weakness which the author seems to have overlooked. His argu- 
ment proves too much. Thus, Latin contains an enormous number 
of words taken from Greek. Is Latin therefore to be called a 
mixed language? Again, Danish swarms with words borrowed 
from Latin, German and French. Is Danish a mixed language? 
Trish is full of loan-words from Welsh, Latin and English. Does 
that mean that Irish is a mixed language? German itself has 
great numbers of borrowings, chiefly from Latin and French. In 
fact, it would be hard to find a language which has not borrowed 
many words from other languages at all stages of its history. The 
same thing holds for prehistoric times. The more we learn about 
the history of a language, the more numerous we find the loan- 
words to be. If we could go a couple of thousand years further 
back, the chances are that we should find the native words in any 
given language only a small proportion of its total vocabulary. 
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Mr. Aronstein’s methods drive us to the absurdity of maintaining 
that all languages are in truth mixed languages. 

If now we look more broadly at what may be called the outer 
history of English, we see that its loan-words reflect influences 
which played upon the other Germanic tongues as well. From the 
earliest historical period to the present day, Latin has been an 
important influence, and has contributed many a word to the Ger- 
manic vocabulary. Hence we find numerous borrowings from 
Latin in all the Germanic dialects. The difference between Eng- 
lish and the other dialects in this respect has been one of degree 
rather than of kin?. All the Germanic dialects have borrowed, 
and continue to borrow, liberally from Latin, but English has done 
more borrowing than the others. The same may be said of French. 
Everybody knows the profound influence of French on the English 
vocabulary, but it is perhaps less widely known that French had a 
profound influence on the vocabulary of German, of Dutch, of the 
Scandinavian tongues—in short, Germania generally. And when 
we come to contemporary additions to vocabulary, we find the same 
influences at work throughout Europe, just as in the previous 
centuries. 

We may look at the same matter from yet another angle. Eng- 
lish has the reputation (not altogether deserved) of being pecu- 
liarly hospitable to loan-words. It has a great capacity for digest- 
ing them, making them to all intents and purposes native. So far 
as this is true, English is simply carrying on the old Germanic 
custom. In early days, loan-words were hospitably received every- 
where in Germania, and made part and parcel of the language. 
Hence the modern German regards Latin loans like katser, koch, 
sicher, strasse as German pure and undefiled. We Anglo-Saxons 
have kept up the old custom better than our Continental kinsmen. 

So much for general criticism. There are a number of details 
which call for attention. On p. 1 the author tells us that the 
Germanic conquerors of England were Low Germans, and that 
their speech was closest kin to Old Saxon. But the Angles, Saxons 
and Jutes were Anglo-Frisians, not Low Germans, and Old Eng- 
lish is most closely related to Frisian, not to Old Saxon or any 
other Low German dialect. Money (p. 6) is from French, not 
from Latin. The same is probably true of cherry. On pp. 9 ff. 
Mr. Aronstein classifies the most important English borrowings 
from French. His readers would have found these classifications 
more instructive, if he had given the corresponding German bor- 
rowings as well. Thus, under “kindred ” we have English uncle, 
aunt, family, cousin and German onkel, tante, familie, kusine; 
under “legal and political terms,” English crown, state, minister, 
chancellor, parliament, party, and German krone, staat, minister, 
kanzler, parlament, partei; under “ titles,’ English baron, prince, 
princess, secretary and German baron, prinz, prinzessin, sekretiar; 
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under “war terms,” English army, soldier, officer, sergeant, lieu- 
tenant, general, captain, marshal, lance, harness, banner, guard, 
spy, march etc. and German armee, soldat, offizier, sergeant, leut- 
nant, general, kapitin, marschall, lanze, harnisch, banner, garde, 
spion, marschieren etc. Such comparisons would make it plain 
what the author makes no effort to bring out: that French influ- 
ence was not peculiar to English, but extended to the other Ger- 
manic languages as well. 

On p. 11 the author discusses “ hybridism,” i. e., formations like 
breakage, where the base is native, the suffix French. He speaks 
of this as eine erscheinung, die dem englischen eigentiimlich ist, 
und die zeigt, dass die englische sprache . . . eine mischsprache 
geworden ist. Again he proves too much. On this basis the 
German word schweinerei, with its native base and French suffix, 
demonstrates that German is a mixed language. And what of the 
good German suffix -er, got from Latin -arius? On p. 19 certain 
words are listed which are said to survive only in the dialects. 
But delve ‘dig, sore ‘very’ and aye ‘yes’ are familiar literary 
words in present-day English, while dern or darn is extremely 
common in colloquial use (see G. P. Krapp, Eng. Lang. in Amer. 
1, 118 ff.). Behove, bliss, blissful (p. 20) are freely used not only 
in verse but also in prose. Yonder, lef, wncouth are familiar 
colloquial as well as literary words. Folk, in the plural form 
folks (p. 21), is extremely common in ordinary speech. 

The author mentions the suffix -ock, but takes it simply as a 
diminutive (p. 46). He seems to be unfamiliar with F. A. Wood’s 
authoritative monograph (Some Parallel Formations in English). 
He mentions hillock and bullock, but not havock, paddock, mea- 
cock, buttock. On p. 52 the Biblical origin of the suffix -ite ought 
to have been noted. On p. 54 Mr. Aronstein equates the verbal 
suffix -ize with the German -ieren. He presumably does not mean 
that they are etymologically related, but a beginner might make 
that interpretation and come to grief. The German suffix appears 
in English in the words domineer and commandeer. On p. 103 
we learn that in America legs is replaced by benders, body by waist. 
I hasten to assure the author that he has made a mistake! On p. 
110 the name Babbitt might be added to Forsyte and Sherlock 
Holmes. Certainly it has now become a Gattungsbegriff. 


Kemp MALONE. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 
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Das hellenisch-deutsche Weltbild. TEinleitung in die Lebensge- 
schichte Schellings von Gzore Steransky. Bonn, Friedrich 
Cohen, 1925. 226 pp. 


This treatise was written in memory of Schelling’s one hundred 
and fiftieth birthday. The author has made use of a good deal 
of unpublished material. He promises also an edition of Schel- 
ling’s Nachlass, which he is preparing for the Berliner Literatur- 
Archiv, and which is to contain certain unpublished letters of Karl 
Schelling, a younger brother of the philosopher. 

The purpose of the book is to show how the deutsche Bewegung, 
known in its literary aspects as the early Romantic movement, 
originated with a group of men from the country east of the Elbe, 
and in its philosophical phases was transmitted by Fichte to Schel- 
ling; and further how Schelling modified it, attempting a vital 
synthesis of Greek and German ideas. “Indem nun Schelling 
seinen grundlegenden Vergleich des Griechisch-Antiken und Christ- 
lich-Modernen vollzieht, entsteht das, was man sein hellenisch- 
deutsches Weltbild nennen kann: seinen Pantheismus der Phan- 
tasie. . . . Diese Konstruktion gehért zu den gréssten und eigen- 
tiimlichsten Leistungen unserer Literatur, weil in ihr das innersie 
Gefiihl, der machtigste Gedanke des Volkes gestaltet . . . ist. Das 
Streben nimlich, sich selbst in der Antike zu ergiinzen.” (P. 146.) 

These sentences may serve to indicate the author’s point of view 
and to explain the limitations of the title he has selected. There 
is no Lebensgeschichte in the conventional sense, biography being 
conceived of as “the history of a time that is fulfilled in a per- 
sonality.” The argument is abstract and impersonal, dealing 
almost exclusively with ideas and style. 

Die deutsche Bewegung is outlined against the background of 
Kant and Jacobi, both characterized at rationalists. Stimulated 
indirectly by Spinoza (witness Friedrich Schlegel’s Rede iiber die 
Mythologie) it introduced the idea of Jrrationalismus, and in 
Herder this point of view originally became effective. The author 
ventures an explanation of what he calls a Hauptfrage, why this 
new movement, with its vital appreciation of history and poetry, 
came through Herder and at this time, and what its future course 
was. That the Aufklirung in Germany had no historical sense 
is accounted for by the lack of continuity in German historical 
traditions. Perhaps too exclusively so, for not only in Germany 
was the ideal of the time humanistic. In Winkelmann, we are 
told, historical understanding first appeared. And it was Herder 
who modified Winkelmann and Lessing by opposing their exag- 
gerated emphasis on Greek art, preparing the way for a synthesis 
of hellenisch and deutsch. The author goes deeply here into the 
speculative value of this new evolutionary view of history, which 
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is described as the “ Mittelpunkt von Schellings geistiger Persdn- 
lichkeit ” (p. 76). The new generation had arrived at an attitude 
to life fundamentally different from that of Kant. 

According to Stefansky this whole movement originated in three 
men: Winkelmann, Lessing and Herder, beyond whom the tradi- 
tion does not extend (p. 77). “In ihrer urspriinglichen Art und 
Individualitét muss daher die Quelle liegen. . . . Damit ist aber 
auch das Problem nicht weiter lésbar, da in der schépferischen 
Fahigkeit, die unabhingig auftritt und die Geschichte bestimmt, 
der letzte und unzerstérbare Rest an Energie aufgespeichert ist, 
der den Kern aller Entwicklung ausmacht.” This personality, 
however, is not to be conceived of as something disengaged and 
unconditioned. For the spiritual idea common to them all must 
be shown to be inborn and really coincident with that “ Menschen- 
tum, wie es aus der Ahnenreihe des Individuums hervorgeht.” 
Also this reference to heritage explains the turn of affairs in the 
history of thought, that is, “untriiglich nachweist, dass die Be- 
wegung, die von Winkelmann, Lessing und Herder ausgeht, mit 
der neuen und anderen Blutkraft zusammenhingt, die in ihnen zur 
geistigen Handlung reif geworden ist.” Fichte, also an LHast- 
Elbian, gave the movement a philosophical foundation, and his 
ich-erfiillte Philosophie became a new and vital Weltanschauung, 
yes, a religious and national confession (pp. 124, 136). Perhaps 
the simplicity of the picture is overdone in these passages, especi- 
ally as far as religion goes, for Herder, and later Friedrich Schle- 
gel, regarded this ich-erfiillte Philosophie as atheism. 

From the importance the author attaches to this East-of-the- 
Elbe hypothesis, however stimulating and interesting that may be, 
it is disappointing that the supposed relationship between the racial 
history of that region and the men assumed to be conditioned by it 
is not explained more fully and convincingly. This is certainly 
the weakest part of the argument. Nor is the explanation of 
Schelling’s modification of Fichte’s original direction (p. 84) as a 
matter of his stammhafte Verbundenheit any more plausible. For- 
tunately the value of Stefansky’s book does not lie in these assump- 
tions (certainly unproved in this place) but in a close analysis of 
the ideas of the men that continued Kant into Idealisms. 

The last chapter is perhaps the most interesting, giving an analy- 
sis of Schelling’s brilliant, if iridescent, theories of Greek and 
Christian mythologies in their relation to each other. His views 
are strikingly related to Hélderlin’s poetry, to Friedrich Schlegel’s 
Rede iiber die Mythologie, and revealed in their final form as a 
program of national culture. The reviewer regrets that the limits 
imposed upon him do not permit a more adequate account of this 
thorough-going treatise. 


T. M. CAMPBELL. 
Wesleyan Uniwersity. 
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Le mouvement des Idées dans l’ Emigration Frangatse (1789-1815). 
By FERNAND BALDENSPERGER. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1924. 
2 vols. xv + 337 and 334 pp. 


Les répercussions que devait exercer la Révocation de l’Edit de 
Nantes sur les destinées intellectuelles et morales de la France ont 
été maintes fois étudiées. Jusqu’ici les historiens des mceurs et 
les historiens littéraires n’avaient accordé qu’une attention super- 
ficielle et passagére 4 un phénoméne paralléle par lequel un siécle 
plus tard des milliers de Frangais quittérent leur pays pour aller 
sur une terre étrangére se refaire une nouvelle vie ou attendre 
qu’un changement de régime leur permit de retourner dans leur 
patrie. Aprés vingt ans de recherches et de préparation, M. 
Baldensperger, grace 4 deux volumes qui représentent un effort de 
synthése considérable, nous met 4 méme de combler cette lacune. 
Il faut le louer tout d’abord d’avoir eu le courage d’entreprendre 
une tiche d’aussi longue haleine et de avoir menée 4 bien. II faut 
le féliciter encore plus peut-étre d’avoir senti que le mouvement 
de ’émigration si important qu’il soit au point de vue de Vhistoire 
des lettres devait étre envisagé dans son ensemble, comme une 
étude psychologique et morale autant que littéraire. 

L’émigration fut avant tout un cataclysme social qui dispersa 
et jeta aux quatre coins de l’Europe et jusqu’en Amérique les 
membres de la société la plus raffinée que la France ait jamais 
connue. Le contact direct avec des civilisations étrangéres forca 
ces cosmopolites en chambre a opérer une revision de leurs idées 
préconcgues. L’Angleterre perdit 4 étre vue de plus prés, mais 
}’Allemagne remonta dans leur estime; ils découvrirent la Po- 
logne, la Russie et surtout la Scandinavie et l’expérience méme les 
convainquit de la relativité et de la variété des choses et des 
hommes (chapitres 1, Rupture de la Vie de Société et 11, Les Ex- 
plorateurs malgré eux). Ils cherchérent peu cependant 4 s’incor- 
porer dans de nouveaux groupes nationaux; partout ov ils allérent 
leur incurable esprit de société leur fit désirer de se retrouver 
entre eux, 4 deux, 4 quatre ou 4 vingt, dans un salon ou dans 
Varriére-boutique d’un libraire. Ils fondérent des journaux, écri- 
virent beaucoup ; mais partout, 4 Berlin, 4 Londres, 4 Philadelphie 
et jusque sur les bords de l’Ohio, ils s’attachérent avant tout 4 
ressusciter les charmes de la vie mondaine et les plaisirs de la 
conversation. Ils fréquentérent les théatres et s*habituérent ainsi 
aux hardiesses qu’ils devaient retrouver sur la scéne 4 leur retour 
d’exil; mais ils n’inventérent pas de nouvelles formules et leurs 
mémoires nous les montrent incurablement légers et, sauf quelques 
rares exceptions, peu enclins 4 se refaire une nouvelle vie et a se 
tremper dans un nouveau courant (chapitres ITI, Aw Hasard des 
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Nouveaux Groupements; 1V, Tréteaua et Coulisses; V, Mémoires 
Romanesques et Romans d’Exil). 

Quelques-uns d’entre eux cependant rentrent en eux-mémes; la 
solitude, les longues réflexions mélancoliques les aménent a trouver 
en eux des sources inconnues de lyrisme. Ils étaient partis soit 
pour des raisons personnelles, soit par sentiment d’un devoir de 
caste et de loyalisme monarchique, le plus souvent pensant revenir 
au bout de quelques mois ou de quelques années. L/exil se pro- 
longeant, ils furent insensiblement conduits 4 se retourner de plus 
en plus en pensée vers la terre de leur naissance; ils souffrirent de 
plus en plus du mal du pays. C’est ainsi que auteur est conduit 
au probléme le plus troublant et le plus difficile 4 élucider de son 
enquéte et, 4 mon avis, le plus nouveau et le plus attirant. L*his- 
toire désintéressée de l’idée de patrie en France étant encore 4a faire, 
on ne pourra lui reprocher de s’en étre tenu strictement 4 ses émi- 
grés. Par une apparente contradiction ce sont ces expatriés qui 
allérent jusqu’a porter les armes contre leur pays et leurs com- 
patriotes qui ont fait émerger et ont fait apparaitre 4 la conscience 
un des principes les plus puissants du patriotisme moderne. Au 
point de vue strictement légal, ils n’avaient rien 4 se reprocher. 
Le droit d’expatriation est un droit naturel qui résulte de la con- 
ception du contrat social et qui était méme reconnu par l’ancienne 
législation (Consulter sur ce point A. Weiss, Manuel de droit in- 
ternational privé, p. 123 et suiv.). L’auteur me permettra 4 ce pro- 
pos de lui signaler le plaidoyer significatif que, dans Les Natchez, 
prononce Harlay, l’avocat de René et qui peut étre considéré comme 
le plaidoyer de toute l’émigration. Mais, si juridiquement homme 
n’est pas attaché au sol sur lequel il est né, il n’en reste pas moins 
a déterminer dans quelle mesure il peut se déraciner moralement 
et sentimentalement. C’est encore 4 Chateaubriand qu’il faut re- 
venir. Nul comme le remarque M. Baldensperger (I. 306, 307) 
n’a été plus profondément atteint par le “mal du pays” et nul 
n’en a plus souffert. La patrie absente pour ceux qui réfléchissent 
et qui sentent le plus cesse d’étre le lieu ot l’on avait gofité la 
douceur de vivre, son souvenir s’empreint de mélancolie; elle 
devient la terre des morts, celle ou reposent les ancétres auprés 
desquels l’émigré ne pourra dormir de son dernier sommeil. I] 
mourra sur la terre étrangére sans avoir la supréme consolation 
de méler ses cendres a celles de ses aieux. “C’est dans la sur- 
prenante destinée de Chamisso que ces conflits de sentiments ont 
trouvé leur expression et comme leur symbole mélancolique,” dit 
M. Baldensperger, et c’est ainsi également que ces expatriés ont 
les premiers exprimé ce sentiment de solidarité avec les morts qui 
devait tenir une telle place dans la vie sentimentale des Fran- 
cais du dix-neuviéme siécle. 

Il était naturel pour les émigrés de chercher 4 déterminer les 
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causes du cataclysme qui avait bouleversé l’ordre social. Ce sont 
tout d’abord des causes mystérieuses auxquelles on s’arréte; on se 
plait 4 faire retomber la responsabilité de la Révolution sur la 
“secte” des illuminés et des francs-macons, on va jusqu’a re- 
trouver chez eux les indications d’une conspiration anti-chrétienne 
et anti-monarchique préparée de longue main; puis les accusations 
se font plus précises et portent contre le “ philosophisme ” et les 
“Jumiéres.” C’est le complet désaveu de cette croyance au pro- 
grés et 4 la science qui avait lancé le dix-huitiéme siécle 4 la con- 
quéte d’un avenir meilleur. Certains qui restent plus clairvoy- 
ants et conservent dans l’adversité une plus juste vision des choses 
iront jusqu’é faire leur mea culpa; mais la grande majorité se 
contente d’explications moins directes et moins proches et voient 
dans la Révolution la faute de la fatalité, de la force des choses 
(Chateaubriand) ou la manifestation d’une providence dont nous 
ne pouvons sonder les desseins et qui punit pour régénérer (Joseph 
de Maistre, Livre II, Prophétes du Passé). 

Si découragés qu’ils fussent et quel que ffit le désarroi de leur 
existence, ils ne pouvaient cependant pas tous se consumer en vains 
regrets. Il n’est point dans la nature de homme de ne point 
songer 4 l’avenir. On ne pouvait s’attendre 4 des visions pro- 
phétiques ni 4 des systémes bien équilibrés de la part de gens peu 
capables d’un grand effort de construction. Ils ne pouvaient 
guére qu’essayer de reconstituer le passé et de ramener la mo- 
narchie 4 sa pureté ancienne. C’est ainsi que ces exilés vont vivre 
en imagination non dans un réve primitiviste ou exotique, mais 
dans un moyen Age qu’ils se plairont 4 parer de toutes les perfec- 
tions. Dans le chapitre sur La Résurrection du Bon Vieur 
Temps, M. Baldensperger a indiqué avec précision et une grande 
pénétration les causes morales de ce retour au médiévalisme. En 
Allemagne, les émigrés avaient observé la survivance d’une époque 
disparue en France depuis plusieurs siécles. I] s’agissait d’en re- 
trouver les traces dans le passé national, de déméler dans les 
chartes et les vieilles chroniques l’ancienne “ constitution du roy- 
aume.” Bien peu étaient capables d’un tel effort, mais le moyen 
age pouvait au moins leur fournir un moyen de sortir d’eux- 
mémes, de s’évader de la réalité et de satisfaire leur imagination. 
Aussi vont-ils se lancer 4 corps perdu dans la chevalerie et le genre 
troubadour dont le chef d’ceuvre est probablement le recueil des 
Poésies de Clotilde de Surville (11, 160). Il ne s’agissait plus 
que de remonter en littérature comme en art dans le passé national 
pour reprendre une tradition que la Renaissance avait oblitérée. 

Ce retour 4 la tradition nationale n’aurait été ni complet ni 
logique si l’on avait négligé la tradition religeuse. L’élégant 
scepticisme du dix-huitiéme siécle faisait partie de ce “ philoso- 
phisme ” que l’on rejetait. Beaucoup furent ramenés vers l’Eglise 
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par les deuils, les souffrances, le besoin instinctif de trouver un 
réconfort et un espoir. I] y eut de trés belles vocations religieuses 
et une fiévre d’apostolat. C’est 4 ce moment que Chateaubriand 
écrit le Génie du Christianisme, bien plus, comme le remarque M. 
Baldensperger, comme “un témoignage de nostalgie” que pour 
“rebatir la cathédrale.” Considéré ainsi, comme un livre d’exil, 
le Génie se comprend, s’explique et s’éclaire et la conversion sin- 
cére bien que limitée de Chateaubriand devient moins miraculeuse 
et plus probable. 

Il est impossible d’analyser en détail ce livre si riche en points 
de vues nouveaux et qui ouvre tant d’apercus sur des régions encore 
mal connues de Vhistoire littéraire. Un certain nombre de con- 
clusions se dégagent cependant de cette longue étude et il sera 
désormais impossible d’étudier le mouvement romantique sans en 
tenir compte. La premiére qui semble s’imposer et qui causera 
sans doute une assez vive surprise aux adversaires comme aux amis 
de Jean-Jacques Rousseau est que Jean-Jacques n’a pas eu sur le 
développement du romantisme |’influence dominante, en bien ou en 
mal, que la plupart des critiques récents lui ont attribuée. Ici il 
faudrait peut-étre distinguer encore plus nettement que ne l’a 
fait M. Baldensperger. Si V’influence de Rousseau est en effet 
assez faible sur la période dont il a retracé histoire, elle reparaitra 
plus forte que jamais aprés 1830. Mais il semble bien que le 
romantisme conservateur, épris de moyen Age, défenseur du tréne 
et de l’autel de 1820 n’est sorti ni de la Révolution francaise ni de 
Rousseau; il est au contraire un produit de l’émigration. Ainsi 
s’explique la disparition et la faillite du primitivisme au com- 
mencement du dix-neuviéme siécle. Chateaubriand lui-méme 
n’ayant fait dans les Natchez, Atala et René que montrer l’impos- 
sibilité pour ’homme de se déraciner et de retourner 4 la nature. 
C’est vers le passé cependant que vont s’orienter les premiers ro- 
mantiques, mais vers le passé national dans lequel ils chercheront 4 
redécouvrir la foi naive et forte des biatisseurs de cathédrales et 
une tradition littéraire qui ne doit rien au rationalisme gréco-latin. 
On sait que le plus souvent ils n’y virent qu’un décor et qu’une 
mascarade; mais il serait vain de nier que c’est bien 14 en fin de 
compte que l’on peut trouver les germes de la résurrection du 
passé qui devait renouveler la conception de V’histoire. C’est aussi 
a ’émigration que l’on doit un renouveau de la vogue des litté- 
ratures étrangéres et en particulier des littératures du nord. 
Méme si beaucoup des essais qui ont été tentés alors ont été mala- 
droits, sans talent et sans grande intelligence, ils n’en ont pas 
moins contribué 4 créer des modes et a préparer Véclosion du 
romantisme de 1820. 

Comme on ne peut consacrer tant d’années & une étude sans 
s’éprendre de son sujet, M. Baldensperger n’a pu se défendre dans 
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ses derniéres pages de plaider les circonstances atténuantes pour 
les émigrés. I] a indiqué en quelques lignes seulement un sujet 
qui mériterait d’étre repris en détail et qui formerait le complé- 
ment et la continuation des deux volumes qu’il vient de nous 
donner. Quand on a ainsi retracé Vhistoire de l’émigration en 
se placant 4 un point de vue strictement francais, on ne peut s’em- 
pécher de se demander si les émigrés qui ont beaucoup regu des 
pays ou ils s’étaient réfugiés, leur ont apporté quelque chose. Sans 
aucun doute, ils ont comme les Huguenots contribué a la diffusion 
de la langue frangaise; ils ont pu méme, en des cas assez rares, 
inspirer un certain respect par leur attachement au point d’hon- 
neur et a la tradition. Je n’ai point qualité pour parler de 
l’Allemagne ou de l’Angleterre; en ce qui concerne les Etats-Unis 
au moins, je crains bien que leur influence n’ait été au total assez 
facheuse. Partout ou ils sont allés, ils ont été forcément con- 
sidérés comme des Francais représentatifs, alors qu’ils n’étaient 
que des Frangais exceptionnels ; mais je ne peux m’empécher de me 
demander si par leur seule présence ils n’ont point renforcé la 
conception déja trop générale du Frangais léger, élégant et galant, 
superficiel et manquant de sens pratique que |’on verra reparaitre 
tant de fois au cours du siécle dans les pays ov ils séjournérent. 
M. Baldensperger mieux que tout autre pourrait répondre 4 ce 
qui est un doute et une question plus qu’une critique; il est permis 
despérer qu’il le fera dans une étude dont il doit déja posséder les 
éléments essentiels. 

Il serait inutile de signaler ici quelques-fautes d’impression évi- 
dentes qui disparaitront dans une édition postérieure. Par contre 
cet ouvrage qui est un instrument de travail précieux auquel on se 
reportera souvent, et que l’on devra consulter pour l’histoire des 
lettres et des moeurs de 1789 4 1815, gagnerait beaucoup & avoir 
un index plus complet. 

GILBERT CHINARD. 





Schillers Geisteshaltung als Bedingung seines dramatischen Schaf- 
fens, von Paut BéckMANN. [Hamburgische Texte u. Unter- 
suchungen zur deutschen Philologie, Reihe II, No. 3.] Dort- 
mund, 1925. viii, 163 pp. 


This book is the outgrowth of a Hamburg dissertation. It is 
an interesting attempt to rescue Schiller’s dramas from the depre- 
cating comparison with Shakespeare, Goethe, and modern realism. 
The author represents Schiller’s characters, his style, and his plots 
as the justifiable and natural outcome of a particular attitude to 
reality. The characters are masks, the style is abstract, the plots 
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are means to the realization and expression of a philosophy of life. 
Not a philosophy which could have been better expressed, perhaps, 
in a treatise, but which found its most adequate form, as far as 
Schiller is concerned, in the events and figures with which he 
peopled the stage. Schiller should be judged, it is affirmed, by his 
own standards and not by those of other men. 

The argument itself is carried through with admirable clearness. 
Occasionally there is an approach, in the systematic procedure, to 
an elaboration of the obvious, but in general a good case is shown, 
especially in the discussion of fate, free will, religion, history and 
nature. The author outlines Schiller’s Geisteshaltung on the basis 
of his theoretical essays and then traces out the workings of this 
dynamic view in every phase of his dramatic production. The 
essential thing is held to be Schiller’s idea of man as a dualistic 
nature (sinnlich-sittlich), a conflict which he shows in every drama 
and raises moreover into the metaphysical sphere. It is curious 
that the author expressly leaves the early dramas, for the most part, 
out of consideration, as we may be certain that they would furnish 
good examples for almost every proposition put forward. No work 
of a poet is likely to be more truly characteristic of his genius 
than his first great success, for however crude it may be, it wilt 
inevitably contain all the essentials of his creative ability. It 
would seem unfortunate to omit them from this discussion. 

Granting the premises of this book, the conclusion is logical: 
Schiller’s style as a dramatist is unique, it is characteristic and 
consistent. All the various elements are organized from one dy- 
namic point of view. But the resulting picture does not after all 
differ so much from that of the hostile critics, although the con- 
elusions are stated more sympathetically. From the author’s pre- 
sentation we see Schiller’s weakness and his own consciousness of 
it—namely his attitude to the real world. He got his experience 
largely at second hand. “ Das Gemeine” that he left behind him 
neither affected his pure spirit nor made his poetry racy with the 
tang of life. From the present exposition especially is it apparent 
how Schiller forced everything he touched into an idealistic mould. 
Perhaps every writer does this—only the receptivity that precedes 
the creative reaction is different in degree and kind in each case. 
With Schiller the receptive stage was very slight. And when the 
author speaks of a rationale Eigenschaftspsychologie, of characters 
that are statisch, the poet’s severest critics could ask no further 
concession. “ Weil die Gestalten nicht in ihrem innersten Quell- 
gebiet aufgesucht werden, scheinen auch diese Taten nicht eigent- 
lich Emanationen eines ureigenen Wesens zu sein, sondern eher 
Resultate aus verschiedenen Gréssen, die nach ihren Farb- und 
Helligkeitswerten zusammengestellt werden.” “Im Grunde ge- 
nommen zeigt dieses Verfahren nur, wie es Schiller gar nicht dar- 
auf ankommt, die letzte Eigenart eines Menschen zu fassen und 
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herauszustellen, sondern wie ihm auch die Mannigfaltigkeit der 
Charaktere nur ein Stoff ist, den er durch die Macht seiner ideellen 
Anschauung in sein Werk einschmelzen kann.” (P. 136.) In 
short we might speak of Schiller as a Kantian expressionist. 

Dr. Béckmann’s book is a dispassionate and skillful apology for 
the often noticed weakness of a great poet. 

T. M. CAMPBELL. 
Wesleyan University. 





An Oral French Grammar. By CEPHAs GuILLET. New York. 
Alfred University Press, 1925. 


Under a thin veneer of “dramatic presentation” and “ con- 
versation ” the basic method employed in this first year book is 
that of comparison and translation. The vocabulary is poorly 
chosen. The following type of sentence is not infrequent, even 
in the oral drill. (P. 79): “The snake (serpent) puts his head 
out (sortir) of the water; the crayfish (écrivisse) pinches (pin- 
cer) my finger. (P. 122): Les chenilles des papillons sont-elles 
nuisibles? (rarement). Quand les teignes volent-elles ? ” 

The chapter on pronunciation is little more than an abridgment 
in English of Martinon, Comment on prononce le frangais, to 
whom, it is true, credit is given (p. 253). The author has added 
a comparison of French and English sounds which contains fre- 
quent inaccuracies. Among others we note (pp. 9, 262) the vowel 
sounds in foot and mud given as the equivalents of French ew in 
feu and neuf respectively, and (p. 11) the distinction between 
closed and open o indicated by the English equivalents holy and 
wholly, a distinction apparent only to those acquainted with the 
New England provincial pronunciation of the latter word. We 
read (p. 277), “ Put f instead of d in our don’t and you have the 
French fonte.” A knowledge of syllabification is said to be chiefly 
‘nant for the proper dividing of words at the end of lines 
(p. 13)! 

Reference vocabularies are omitted to avoid “social waste ” (p. 
4). There is no table of contents and only the briefest index, not 
arranged alphabetically, of the chief grammatical points treated. 
The book is therefore useless as a reference text, for which it 
might have had some value on account of the copiousness of the 
idiomatic matter introduced. 


Eunice R. Gopparp. 
Goucher College. 
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Studies in German Literature, in Honor of Alexander Rudolph 
Hohlfeld by his Students and Colleagues. Presented on his 
Sixtieth Birthday, December 29, 1825. University of Wis- 
consin Studies in Language and Literature, Number 22. 
Madison, 1925. 268 pp. 


No more highly valued tribute can be paid a scholar and teacher 
than the dedication to him during his lifetime of a volume of schol- 
arly investigations by his students and colleagues. The Festschrift 
is none too frequent in this country, though the life-work of a 
professor is so generally measurable by his personal influence 
mainly, his preparing the way for others, instead of his devoting 
himself to a magnum opus. 

There are compensations when the seed has fallen upon good 
soil, and happy the intellectual leader, as Professor Hohlfeld, who 
can see himself surrounded, long before his retiring age, by the 
living results of his labors in codperative effort. No one in these 
states has devoted himself more untiringly and unselfishly to stimu- 
lating sound scholarly inquiry in the field of Germanics than Pro- 
fessor Hohlfeld, and the preparation of this gift-book is a token of 
recognition, upon which his friends throughout the land congratu- 
late him sincerely and wholeheartedly. 

The twelve contributions that compose the volume are repre- 
sentative of the high standard maintained by the German depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin, and are suggestive of the 
trend of present-day Germanic studies in this country. Four 
articles are devoted to Goethe, one to Schiller, two to Kleist (i. e. 
over one-half to the great period 1770-1832), two go back to the 
sevententh century and earlier, three consider international influ- 
ences, English, French and Russian. The philological-historical 
field of vision of an older generation has lost its privileged position, 
the new interest centering upon inquiries into the realm of the 
subconscious, the psycho-analytical. 

Arranged in the alphabetical order of the contributors’ names, 
the series begins with Professor A. W. Aron’s Anatole France and 
Goethe. We are shown that from the beginning of his literary 
career (les noces corinthiennes) to 1921, when an epoch of never 
dying hatreds caused him to exclaim in Goethe’s words Be good 
Europeans, Anatole France (France without the initial is mis- 
leading) always upheld the works of Goethe as one of his three 
highest cultural ideals. We may add the name Anatole France 
to the other brilliant stars, Victor Hugo, Ernest Renan and Ro- 
main Rolland, who caught and reflected the light of German genius. 

Professor J. C. Blankenagel gives us a careful analysis of Kleist’s 
Pursuit of Happiness, that inalienable right of man according to 
eighteenth century doctrine. Kleist unfortunately was not des- 
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tined to find Faust’s solution in altruistic service, though he had 
passed similar dangerous cliffs, among them failure in the pursuit 
of knowledge. 

Die Motivierung aus dem Unbewussten bet Heinrich von Kleist 
is a very thorough and suggestive study by Professor Friedrich 
Bruns, applying modern Freudian theories to the Romantic dream- 
world of the early nineteenth century. In Kleist’s dramas we find 
the old tradition of taking dreams very seriously, as messages from 
Heaven, which goes back to ancient Germanic times, when the 
utterances of women in a trance were believed to be prophetic. 
Freud teaches us that dreams are messages from our subconscious 
ego, mostly suppressed desires. It may take another brilliant 
literary epoch to teach scientists and other mortals that dreams 
quite as often are messages from the realm of trivialities. 

The Religious Views of Gerhart Hauptmann as Reflected in his 
Works, by Professor G. C. Cast, is a wonderfully clear and intelli- 
gent exposition of a difficult subject, illustrating well what Paul 
Schlenther said at the close of his Hauptmann biography: “ Ger- 
hart Hauptmann ist unser allerheidnischster, unser allerchrist- 
lichster Dichter.” 

Professor M. Blakemore Evans takes us into the seventeenth 
century and shows us that The Attitude of Andreas Gryphius 
toward the Supernatural differed as man and poet. The greatest 
German dramatist before Lessing, Gryphius made abundant use of 
ghosts and supernatural elements in the exercise of his stage- 
craft, but as an enlightened man of affairs he was skeptical in 
regard to witchcraft, magic and compacts with the devil, looking 
forward, we may say to the generation of Thomasius. 

Zum Problem von Goethes Clavigo is an offshoot of Professor 
Ernst Feise’s more comprehensive study Goethes Werther als ner- 
voser Charakter, published in The Germanic Review, Vol. 1, No. 3, 
also dedicated to Professor Hohlfeld. In both Professor Feise 
proves himself a very able advocate of the application of modern 
psychological and psycho-analytical theories to the interpretation 
of literature, specifically the Young Goethe and the Sturm und 
Drang period. It seems legitimate that literature and science 
should aid one another wherever possible, as heretofore literature 
and philology, history, philosophy, sociology. 

While Professor G. F. Lussky’s results are largely negative in 
Die Frauen in der mittelhochdeutschen Spielmannsdichtung, the 
truth will make us free in whatever direction it turns. In Three 
Translations of Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris Professor B. Q. 
Morgan places before our view the translation of the American, 
Judge Beverly Tucker (1844), and the two English women, Anna 
Swanwick (first version 1850, revised 1879), and Elizabeth Dow- 
den (1906). Himself an adept in the art of translation, Professor 
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Morgan reviews all three critically both as to style and fidelity, 
and awards the prize to Mrs. Dowden. 

Professor L. M. Price, authority on English-German literary 
interrelations, contributes an article on Richardson in the Moral 
Weeklies of Germany, which opens up large vistas over new mate- 
rial and advances our knowledge far beyond bibliographical in- 
formation. 

In the title of Professor E. Prokosch’s article the reviewer would 
suggest the substitution of the word Stimmung for Persénlichkeit, 
causing it to read: Rhythmus und Stimmung in Goethes Faust, 
for the intimate relation between these two, Rhythm and Feeling, 
is what is conclusively proved in this penetrating study. Professor 
Prokosch bases arguments on the relative frequency of various 
types of verses (carefully counting them), with very interesting 
results, some of which appear as a revelation. He has undoubtedly 
advanced us in our understanding of Goethe’s artistic use of varied 
metres in the First and Second Parts of Faust. 

Tim Kroger, Heimatkiinstler in Schleswig Holstein dialect, has 
hardly come to his own in Germany, not to speak of America. We 
are therefore grateful to Professor C. M. Purin for bringing him 
out. In his article Tolstoi und Kroger: Eine Darstellung threr 
literarischen Beziehungen, Professor Purin also takes the oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the unexploited field of the Russian influ- 
ences upon modern German writers. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that currents ran both ways, even in the case of the mod- 
ern period, and that the German influence upon Russian literature 
was profound in earlier times. 

Professor E. C. Roedder, life-long student of Schiller, extracts a 
leaf from his Schiller portfolio to close the scholarly Reigen. After 
reviewing numerous undeveloped dramatic plans of the great poet, 
the Blatter aus meiner Schillermappe conclude with an analysis of 
a disputed point in the play of Maria Stuart. Professor Roedder 
holds the view that the Scottish queen did not give up hope imme- 
diately after the interview with Queen Elizabeth in the third act, 
that only succeeding events brought on the feeling of resignation 
in the fifth act. The suspended hope is a touch of Schiller’s high 
art. 

In conclusion the reviewer wishes to congratulate the editors, 
Professors Bruns, Morgan and Roedder, upon the skillful per- 
formance of their task. May they live to repeat their labors on 
the happy event of Professor Hohlfeld’s seventieth birthday! 


ALBERT B. Faust. 
Cornell University. 
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Historia de la Literatura Espafiola. Por J. Hurtapo y A. G. 
PateNncra. Madrid: 1925. xvi-+ 1127 pags. 


Este manual es hoy por hoy uno de los més completos y mas 
claros que existen. Los autores, teniendo en cuenta las criticas 
que se hicieron de la primera edicién, han mejorado notablemente 
esta segunda, rectificando fechas, corrigiendo los cuadros sindpti- 
cos, completando la bibliografia y refundiendo totalmente algunos 
parrafos segun los mas recientes estudios. Las adiciones son por 
lo general acertadas y tienden a aclarar ciertos puntos un tanto 
confusos en la versién primitiva. 

Pero las mejoras llevadas a cabo no impiden hallar aun varios 
reparos. De la bibliografia podrian eliminarse algunos titulos que 
nada significan y afiadir otros que se echan de menos. La misma 
falta de seleccién se nota en las listas cronolégicas: sobran muchas 
fechas que no tienen nada que ver con la literatura. Respecto de 
los cuadros sinédpticos hay que decir que ciertas subdivisiones 
parecen impropias de un texto serio. 

Las biografias suelen pecar de largas. Pudieran abreviarse su- 
primiendo aquellos detalles que no tengan relacién alguna con la 
obra del autor, asi como las anécdotas que por amenas que sean se 
hallan fuera de lugar en un compendio, sobre todo si, como en el 
caso presente, estan contadas en un estilo desprovisto de todo re- 
finamiento. Aparte de muchos lugares comunes que nada dicen, 
se encuentran a menudo frases de una vulgaridad inexplicable. 

Menos perdonable es la flojedad de ciertos juicios criticos. La 
interpretacién de Géngora sigue siendo la de siempre. Primero 
advierten los autores que no hay dos épocas en su produccién, pero 
luego hablan como todos del mal gusto de las Soledades y definen 
el gongorismo como un vicio literario. Tampoco al autor del 
Criticén se le trata debidamente, y eso que ya hace tiempo que se 
viene insistiendo sobre la necesidad de conceder a Gracian toda la 
atenciOn que se merece. 

Pero lo peor de todo es la parte moderna. Los autores del siglo 
pasado estin muy medianamente juzgados. Falta de comprensién 
para algunos y exceso de entusiasmo por otros. El capitulo dedi- 
cado a la época actual no es mds que una lista hecha con muy poco 
criterio. De la influencia de Rubén Dario apenas se habla, y la 
poesia espafiola fué hasta hace poco casi exclusivamente rubeniana, 
hecho que tiene doble importancia por ser la primera vez que un 
escritor americano influye decisivamente sobre la literatura penin- 
sular. A Unamuno se le despacha en media pagina, lo mismo que 
a Mufioz y Pabon, y se dice que “tiene varios ensayos buenos.” 
Todo este capitulo, aunque ha merecido elogios, esta lleno de errores 
que saltan a la vista. 
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Hay que confesar sin embargo que hasta ahora no se ha publi- 
cado en Espafia manual de literatura mejor que éste, ni siquiera 
comparable, pues resume mejor que ningun otro todo cuanto antes 
se ha dicho de esencial sobre obras y autores, con claridad y dis- 
erecién excepcionales, superando al Mérimée en exactitud y al 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly en amenidad. 







Jos& RoBLEs. 





The Johns Hopkins University. 








The Life of Racine. By Mary Ducravx (A. M. F. Roprnson). 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1926. 256 pp. $4. 


Not only to the cultured public, for whom it is intended, but to 
specialists who still boast of not having a “ téte racinienne ” this 
book furnishes a most sympathetic introduction to the study of the 
dramatist. There is no doubt that the author deeply appreciates 
the work of Racine and that she is able to convey her enthusiasm 
to her reader even in the difficult matter of the verse translations 
scattered through her pages. She has attempted, not a work of 
literary criticism, but the life of a literary figure. One must nov 
expect to find a thorough-going treatment of the poet and drama- 
tist, but a work that will attract the outsider to more intimate 
knowledge. It is a pity, however, that so much good taste should 
be so completely divorced from erudition. The work done by in- 
vestigators in the last 50 years is largely ignored. This brings her 
to write (p. 209) in regard to a memorandum mentioned by Louis 
Racine: “ There have been found modern critics to doubt its very 
existence ; not, however, those who knew Racine best, neither Sainte- 
Beuve nor Jules Lemaitre.” A great name is evidently for her 
a sufficient guarantee. 

Again, she accepts without question the legend, successfully dis- 
posed of by M. Michaut,? that Henriette d’Angleterre suggested to 
Corneille and Racine a competition on the subject of Titus and 
Berenice. She blunders elsewhere with regard to the plays in 
question (p. 96), writing that when they appeared Corneille’s 
“fell from the stage at once,” while Racine’s “held the boards 
for thirty consecutive representations, a number, until that date, 

























* There is unfortunately an occasional handling of what is simple in 
French in the grand manner. For instance, “aprés avoir pris de la 
mort-aux-rats” is translated by “having quaff’d a cup of rat-poison” 
(p. 126). Why not “having taken rough-on-rats ”? 

*La Bérénice de Racine, Paris, Société francaise d’impr. et de libr., 
1907, pp. 99-137. 
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unknown in the annals of the theatre in France.” The slightest 
habit of turning to original documents would have sent her to La 
Grange’s Registre, where she would have learned that Corneille’s 
Bérénice was played 21 times between Nov. 28, 1670, and March 8, 
1671, by no means a bad showing, and that the fine record of 
Racine’s play had been equalled by Moliére’s Amphitryon and sur- 
passed by his Facheur and Tartuffe. Even when she makes use 
of a standard book like Mesnard’s Racine, she fails to consult the 
last edition and consequently retains his identification of La Fon- 
taine’s Gélaste with Moliére, which he changed in the edition of 
1885 to Chapelle. 

Out of touch with original documents and with the most recent 
critical opinion, she naturally falls a victim to the manufacturers 
of gossip who enlivened eighteenth century reading. Her book 
remains a delightful approach to the subject, but one that has to 
be supplemented by more exhausitve and critical research before 
it will satisfy the scholar. 

H. Carrincton LANCASTER. 





Translations from Old English Poetry, edited by Aubert S. Coox 
and CHAuNcEY B. TINKER. Revised edition. Ginn and Co. 
Boston, 1926. $1.48. 


This well-known volume now appears in a new edition which 
differs but little from the edition of 1902. Indeed, the text itself 
is unaltered. Even the number of pages remains exactly the same, 
and the “ Preface ” has not been touched. The revision manifests 
itself in the notes introductory to the various selections, and in the 
bibliography given on pp. 172f. The editors exhibit their broad- 
mindedness in including the Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise 
of Legouis in their bibliography: the French savant does not like 
Old English poetry, which is too deeply Christian in spirit to suit 
his tastes, and his dislike comes out very strongly in his Histoire 
—indeed, he goes so far as to deny that Beowulf has any place at 
all in English literature. Messrs. Cook and Tinker evidently 
feel (and justly) that what they offer will speak for itself, and 
outweigh Mr. Legouis’s sentence of expulsion! We welcome the 
new edition of this admirable little book, and hope and believe 
it will prove as useful as its predecessor. 

Kemp MALongE. 
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H. Haessel, 1926. vii, 199 pp. M. 6. 

Maurer, Friedr.— Untersuchungen iiber 
die deutsche Verbstellung in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung. [Germ. Bibl. Abt. 2, 
Bd. 21]. Heidelberg: Winter, 1926. xii, 
216 pp. M. 10. 


Mensing, Otto. — Schleswig-holsteinisches 
Whch. (Volksausgabe). Bd. 1, Lig. 6, da 
bis doon (Sp. 641-768). Newmiinster: K. 
Wachholtz, 1926. 4°. M. 2. 


Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch. Jahrbuch des 
Vereins fiir niederd. Sprachforschung. Jg. 
51, 1925. Norden: H. Soltau, 1926. iii, 
128 pp. M. 4. 


Pachaly, Paul.—Erliuterungen zu Heb- 
bels Maria Magdalene. [Kénigs Erl. m d. 
Klassikern, Bdch. 176.] Leipzig: H. Beyer 
[1926]. 70 pp. 60 Pf. 

Petersen, Jul—Die Wesensbestimmung 
der deutschen Romantik. Eine Einfiihrung 
in die moderne Literaturwissenschaft. 
Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1926. xi, 203 pp. 
Cloth, M. 8. 

Raabestudien.—Hrsg. v. Constantin Bauer. 
Wolfenbiittel: Heckner, 1925. 452 pp. 
Cloth, M. 12. 


Sauer, August.—Literaturgeschichte und 
Volkskunde. Rektoratsrede. Geh. . . 18. 
Nov. 1907. 2. unveriind. Ausg. m. e. Nach- 
wort von Georg Stefansky. Stuttgart: J. 
B. Metzler, 1925. 48 pp. M. 3.50. 


—— Festschrift Aug. Sauer. Zum 70. 
Geburtstag d. Gelehrten am. 12. Okt. 1926. 
Dargebracht von s. Freunden u. Schiilern 
R. Backmann, A. Bettelheim, K. Burdach 
u. a. Stuttgart: J. L. Metzler [1925]. 
vii, 402 pp. 4°. Cloth, M. 16. 


Scheffel, Jos. Victor von, im Lichte seines 
100. Geburtstages. Eine Huldigung deut- 
scher Dichter und Schriftsteller. Hrsg. 
vom Scheffel-Museum in Mattsee-Salzburg. 
Stuttgart: A. Bonz & Co., 1926. 119 pp. 
M. 2.50. 

Scheller, Will—Heutige deutsche Dich- 
tung in Hessen. Eine Sichtung. Mit 23 
Abb. Melsungen: A. Bernecker [1926]. 
59 pp. M. 1. 
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Schiffmann, Konrad.—Neue Beitriige zur 
(rismamenkunde QOber-dsterreichs. 1. Linz: 
f, Winkler, 1926. 36 pp. M. 1.50. 

Schink, Joh. Friedr.—Marionettentheater. 
Hrsg. v. K. W. Hermann. [Stachelschriften, 
NX. R. 2]. Heidelberg: R. Weisbach, 1926. 
991 pp. M. 7.50. 

Schirmer, Alfred.—Deutsche Wortkunde. 
fine Kulturgeschichte des deutschen Wort- 
schatzes. [Sammlung Géschen. 929]. Ber- 



























x. lin: de Gruyter, 1926. 111 pp. Cloth, M. 

- 1.50. 

llisee, Hf Schmid, E. A—Eine Lanze fiir Karl May. 
peg: Ho 4. Radebeul b. Dresden: Karl-May-Verl. 

1926. 119 pp. M. 1. 

liber Hf Schmidt-Petersen, J.—Die Orts-u. Flur- 

uicht- #% samen Nordfrieslands. Husum: C. F. Delff, 
rt, 2, 1925. iv, 207 pp., 11 plates. M. 14.30. 
= Specht, Richard.—Franz Werfel. Versuch 
h einer Zeitspiegelung. Wien: P. Zsolnay, 
. rs 1926. 328 pp. M. 4.20. 

; K Sperber, Hans.—Gesch. d. deutschen 

, Sprache. [Samml. Géschen. 915.] Berlin: 
re de Gruyter, 1926. 134 pp. Cloth, M. 1.50. 
Je. Voss, Joh. Heinr.—Joh. Heinr. Voss. Ge- 
iti dichnissschrift zur 100. Wiederkehr seines 
’ Todestages. (29. Mirz, 1826). Hrsg. von 

eb d. Literar. Ges. m Eutin. EHutin: W. 
’ d Struve, 1926. 61 pp. M. 3. 

yer Wernick, Eva.—Die Religiositat des 





Stundenbuches von Rilke. Ein Vortrag. 
[Studien zur Geistesgesch. u. Kultur. 1.] 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1926. 47 pp. M. 2. 


Willoughby, L. A——The Classical Age of 
German Literature 1748-1805. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1926. 136 pp. $1.50. 


Zeiszig, Emil.—Goethes Vater u. Mutter 
nach ihrem Wesen u. erziehlichem Wirken. 
Ein Beitr. zu gesunder Kindererziehung. 
Quellenmiissig dargest. Altenburg: O. 
Bonde [1926]. 52 pp. M. 1. 

Zeydel, E. H.—A Second German Readev. 
New York: A. A. Knopf, 1926. ix, 168 pp. 


FRENCH 


Aghion, M—Le ThéAatre de Paris au 
XVIIIe s. Paris: Libr. de France, 1926. 
442 pp. 

Alliot et Baillou—Ronsard et son qua- 
triéme centenaire. Paris: Belles Lettres, 
1926. 109 pp. (Etudes fr.) 

Arnold, I—L’Apparicion Maistre Jehan 
de Meun et le Somnium super materia 
scismatis d’H. Bonet. Paris: Belles Lettres, 
1926. Ixxvi+ 138 pp. Fr. 20. 

Bally, C.—Le langage et la vie. Paris: 
Payot, 1926. 237 pp. Fr. 20. 


Barthou, L.—Le Général Hugo. Paris; 
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Crés, 1926. vi+266 pp. Fr. 12. 


Becque, H.—CEuvres compl. VI. Paris: 


Bertrand, L.—Pages choisies, éd. p. P. 
Moreau. Paris: Michel, 1926. 319 pp. 
Fr. 9. 

Champion, P.—Le Ms. d’auteur du Petit 
Jehan de Saintré avec les notes autographes 
ad’A. de la Sale. Paris: Champion, 1926. 
14 pp. 

Chanson de sainte Foy, la, éd. p. Hoepff- 
ner et Alfaric. Paris: Belles Lettres, 1926. 
viii + 376 + vi+ 206 pp. Fr. 60. 

Clement, N. H.—Infl. of the Arthurian 
romances on the 5 bks. of Rabelais. Berke- 
ley: Univ. Cal. press, 1926. 114 pp. 
Cons, L.—L’Auteur de la Farce de Pa- 
thelin. Princeton: Univ. Press, 1926. viii 
+179 pp. (Elliott Monographs. ) 

Dickman, A. J.—Le réle du surnaturel 
dans les chansons de geste. Diss. Jowa 
City: State Univ., 1926. 207 pp. 

Donnay, M.—La Vie amoureuse d’A. de 
Musset. Paris: Flammarion, 1926. 186 
pp. Fr. 7.50. 

Dorbec, E.—Eugéne Fromentin. Paris: 
Laurens, 1926. 128 pp. 

Falgairolle, P.—Isaac Despuech, dit Sage, 
poéte languedocien. Nimes: Chastanier, 
1926. 23 pp. 

Gerbert de Montreuil—La Continuation 
de Perceval, 6d. Mary Williams. II. Paris: 
Champion, 1925. 219 pp. Fr. 9. (Class- 
iques fr. du m. a.) 

Jehan de Paris, le Roman de, éd. E. 
Wickersheimer. Paris: Champion, 1923. 
xx +99 pp. (Soc. des anc. tetxes fr.) 

Lafayette, Mme de.—(Euvres, éd. R. Le- 
jeune. I. Paris: Cité des livres, 1925. 
xxvii + 313 pp. 

Lamartine.—L’euvre, éd. C. Grillet. II. 
Les Harmonies. Paris: 5 rue Garanciére, 
1926. 295 pp. ; 
Méditations ete, €d. A. Séché, 
Paris: Rasmussen, 1926. 157 pp. Fr. 5. 
J.-J. Rousseau. Son faux contrat 
social, éd. H. Frichet. Paris: Delpuech, 
1926. 189 pp. Fr. 12. 

Laurent-Vibert et Audin.—Les Marques 
de libraires et d’imprimeurs aux XVIIe et 
XVIIIe s. Paris: Champion, 1925. 12 pp. 

Lettres portugaises, éd. Ad. van Bever. 
Paris: Crés, 1926. xii +93 pp. 

Magendie, M.—La Politesse mondaine et 
les théories de l’honnéteté en Fr. de 1600 
& 1660. Paris: Presses univ., 1926. xl + 
944 pp. Fr. 35. 

Ed. crit. de l’Honneste homme de 
Nicolas Faret. Paris: ibid., 1926. 120 pp. 

















Hachette, 1926. 206 pp. Fr. 20. 
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Magne, E.—Mme de Lafayette en ménage. 
Paris: Emile-Paul, 1926. xi-+ 201 pp. 
Fr. 9. 

Malherbe.—Poésies, éd. Allem et Marti- 
non. Paris: Garnier, 1926. xxx + 360 pp. 

Olmsted and Barton.—French Compo- 
sition and Conversation. New York: Holt, 
1926. viii + 262 pp. 


O’Neddy, Philothée—Feu et flamme, 
éd. M. Hervier. Paris: Presses fr., 1925. 
1+ 149 pp. (Bibl. romantique). 


Pailleron—Le Monde od lon s’ennuie, 
ed. Reed and Brooks. New York: Holt, 
1926. xii + 260 pp. 


Pamphilet, A—La Roue des fortunes 
royales ou la Gloire d’Artus. Paris: Pi- 
azza, 1925. xvi-+ 133 pp. 

Pascal.—Cuvres, éd. H. Massis. Paris: 
Cité des Livres, 1926. xii + 255 + 354 pp. 


Prévost.—Manon Lescaut, éd. A. Thérive. 
Paris: Payot, 1926. xix + 298 pp. Fr. 12. 


Regnier, J—Les Fortunes et adversitez, 
éd. E. Droz. Paris: Champion, 1923. xliii 
+ 260 pp. (Soc. des anc. textes fr.) 


Renard, J.—Cuvres compl., ed. H. Bache- 
lin. Paris: Bernouard, 1925. Ixxviii + 
293 pp. 

Riviére 
1907-1914. 
xxi + 265 pp. 

Ronsard.—Euvres. IV. Les Amours, ed. 
P. Laumonier. Paris: Hachette, 1925. 
xxiv + 259 pp. Fr. 20. (Soc. des textes 
fr. m.) 

Rudler, G.—Michelet, historien de Jeanne 
d’Are. I. La Methode. Paris: Presses 
univ., 1925. 228 pp. 

Sainte-Beuve.—Les Grands écrivains fr. 
éd. M. Allem. Paris: Garnier, 1926. xi 
+ 321 + 329 pp. Fr. 18. 

Sée, E—H. Becque ou Servitude et 
grandeur dramatiques. Paris: Rasmussen, 
1926. 64 pp. Fr. 2.50. 

Ségur, N.—Le Génie européen. Rous- 
seau, Taine, Bergson, France, Loti, Baude- 
laire, etc. Paris: Fasquelle, 1926. 288 
pp. Fr. 9. 

Seilliére, E.—Une académie a l’époque 
romantique. Paris: Leroux, 1926. 195 pp. 

Stendhal.—Lucien Leuwen ou TlAma- 
rante et le Noir, cuvre posthume reconst. 
p. J. de Mitty. Paris: le Livre, 1926. x 
+ 254 + 300 pp. 

Tristan l’Hermite——Les Amours etc., éd. 
P. Camo. Paris: Garnier. 1925. xxvi+ 
311 pp. 

Urfé, H. d’—L’Astrée, éd. H. Vaganey. 
lre partie. Lyon: Masson, 1925. xxviii 
+ 492 pp. 


et Claudel. — Correspondance, 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1926. 


s 





XXXvi 


Viau, Théophile de—Cuvres poétiques, 
éd. L. R. Lefévre. Paris: Garnier, 199, 
xxiii + 260 pp. 

Voltaire—Romans et Contes, éd. J. Bain. 
ville. T. 2, 3. Paris: Cité des livres, 199¢, 
x + 307 + viii + 307 pp. 

Wade, I. 0.—The “Philosophe” in the 
Fr. Drama of the eighteenth century, 
Princeton: Univ. Press, 1926. xi+143 
pp. (Elliott monographs.) 

Yvon, H.—L’Imparfait de Vl indicatif en 
fr. Paris: Belles Lettres, 1926. 55 pp, 
(Etudes fr.) 

ITALIAN 


Albini, G.—II] canto IV del Paradiso letto 
nella Sala di Dante in Orsanmichele. Fi- 
renze: G. C. Sansoni, 1925. 35 pp. L 
3.50. (Lectura Dantis. ) 

Avancini, D.—L’approvazione di Rosmini 
ai Promessi Sposi. Milano: Soe. an. libr. 
edit. Sodalitas, 1925. 50 pp. L. 3. 


Casella, M.—Il canto XXXIII del Para- 
diso letto nella Sala di Dante in Orsan- 
michele. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1925, 
35 pp. L. 3.50. (Lectura Dantis.) 


Casti, Giambattista—Novelle a cura di 
A. Germonti. Tomo quarto. Milano: 
“L’Aristocratica,” 1925. 238 pp. L. 15. 
(Collana di testi e documenti per servire 
alla storia dei costumi. I classici dei- 
amore, no. 26.) 


Cimino, Maria—lIl teatro di Silvio 
Pellico. Napoli: Tip. Tocco, 1925. 135 pp. 
L. 15. 


De Amicis, Edmondo.—Pagine 
Napoli: T. Villani, 1925. 215 pp. 

Del Lungo, I.—Firenze e Italia nella vita 
e nel poema di Dante. Letto come presi- 
dente della Societaé dantesca italiana, nella 
Sala di Dante in Orsanmichele, pel se 
centenario del 1921, ripetuto a Pisa, a Pis- 
toia, a Venezia, a Bologna, a Roma. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1925. 34 pp. L. 
3.50. (Lectura Dantis. ) 


IL canto XXVII dell’Inferno letto 
nella Sala di Dante in Orsanmichele. Fi- 
renze: G. C. Sansoni, 1925. 37 pp. L. 3.50. 
(Lectura Dantis. ) 


Di Marco, E.—Il poema sacro nella vita 
e nella scuola della nuova Italia. Roma: 
P. Maglione e C. Strini, 1925. 25 pp. 


Galli, Gilberta—Nel Settecento. I poeti 
Giambattista Felice Zappi e Faustina 
Maratti (con lettere, documenti inediti ¢ 
ritratti). Bologna: L. Cappelli, 1925. x 
+ 120 pp. L. 10. 


Geste Francor, La, di Venezia (codice 
Marciano XIII della serie francese). Fac- 
simile in fototipia pubblicato sotto gli aus- 


sparse. 
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pici del Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione 

, cura della direzione della Biblioteea 

rciana, con un proemio di Pio Rajna. 
Hilano-Roma: Bestetti e Tumminelli, 1925. 
34 pp. 

Gregorio Magno, San.—Fioretti degli an- 
tichi padri d’Italia; nuovamente tradotti 
dai dialoghi di S. Gregorio a cura di V. 
Bartoceetti. Milano: U. Hoepli, 1925. 
wiii + 208 pp. L. 10.50. (Manuali 
Hoepli. ) 

Malaparte Suckert, C.—Italia barbara. 
Torino: P. Gobetti, 1925. 126 pp. L. 7. 

Marradi, Giovanni. — Rapsodia 
baldina: la ritirata (1849), con note sto- 
tiche e letterarie di Irma Morucci Arzela. 
livorno: R. Giusti, 1925. ix + 62 pp. 
L. 4. 

Mazzoni, G.—Discorso sulla Divina Com- 
media letto il XXVII aprile MCMIV nel 
chiudersi la prima serie delle letture dan- 
tesche in Orsanmichele. Firenze: G. C. 
Sansoni, 1925. 30 pp. L. 3.50. (Lectura 
Dantis. ) 

Melillo, G—Canti popolari di Volturino 
Foggia, a cura di —. Avellino: Tip. Per- 
gola, 1925. 22 pp. 

Musumeci, Giuseppina.—L’eroico, il lirico 
ed il comico nei melodrammi del Metasta- 
sio: Olimpiade, Attilio Regolo, Le Cinesi. 
Catania: Scuola. tip. Salesiana, 1925. 230 
pp. L. 12.50. 


Naselli, Carmelina—Domenico Cavaleca. 
Citta di Castello: Casa edit. “Tl Solco,” 
1925. 158 pp. L. 9. (Biblioteca di col- 
tura letteraria, no. 6.) 


Ojetti, U.—Scrittori che si confessano. 
=. Treves, 1925. xvi-+ 306 
pp. L. 11. 


Piergiovanni, F.—Teoria della percezione 
semplice, scritta, applicata a tutti gli idi- 
omi: alfabeti fonetici e loro vantaggi di 
cultura, d’economia applicabili alla rappre- 
sentazione grafica d’ogni idioma. Torino: 
Tip. E. Arduini, 1925. 210 pp. 


Pietrobuono, L.—Il canto XXV dell’In- 
ferno, letto nella Casa di Dante in Roma. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1925. 35 pp. L. 
3.50. (Lectura Dantis.) 

Rocco, S.—L’apoteosi di Dante nel sesto 
centenario della sua morte. Campobasso: 
Casa edit. G. Colitti e figlio, 1926. 27 pp. 


(Collana Colitti di conferenze e discorsi, 
no. 75.) 


Rolli, Paolo.—Liriche, con un saggio su 
la melica italiana dalla seconda meta del 
Cinquecento al Rolli e al Metastasio, e note 


° C. Caleaterra. Torino: Unione tip. edit. 
Tinese, 1926. Ixxxviii + 336 pp. L. 16. 
en italiani con note, serie II, vol. 


gari- 





Scherillo, M.—Le origini e lo svolgimento 
della letteratura italiana. II: Il Rinasci- 
mento. Parte prima: l’Umanesimo, Pon- 
tano, Poliziano. Milano: U. Hoepli, 1926. 
xv + 502 pp. L. 16.50. 

Sermini, Gentile.—Sollazzevoli historie. 
Milano: “L’Aristocratica,” 1925. 245 pp. 
L. 16. (Collana di testi e documenti per 
servire alla storia dei costumi. I classici 
dell’amore, no. 26.) 

Settembrini, Luigi—Autobiografia, lette- 
ratura e belle arti (1813-1876). Torino: 
G. B. Paravia e C., 1925. 123 pp. L. 5.25. 
(Serittori italiani con notizie storiche e 
analisi estetiche di D. Bulferetti.) 

Stecchetti, L. (Guerrini, 0.)—Nova po- 
lemica. Napoli: T. Villani, 1925. 119 pp. 
L. 3. 

Vaturi, V.—Il canto XI _ dell’Inferno 
letto nella Casa di Dante in Roma. Fi- 
renze: G. C. Sansoni, 1925. 58 pp. L. 
3.50. (Lectura Dantis.) 

Zini, Z—Poesia e veritas. Milano: Edi- 
zioni “Corbaccio,” 1926. 409 pp. L. 18. 
(Cultura contemporanea: biblioteca di 
letteratura, storia e filosofia, no. 8.) 


SPANISH 


Antologia de la poesia argentina moderna, 
1900-1925. Con notas biogrfficas y biblio- 
graficas, ordenada por J. Noé. Buenos 
Aires: Ed. “ Nosotros,” 1926. 603 pp. 

Benavente, J.—La virtud sospechosa. 
Nadie sabe lo que quiere. El bailarin y el 
trabajador. ;Si creerfs tG que es por mi 
gusto! Madrid: Hernando, 1925. 321 pp. 
4,50 ptas. (Teatro. Tomo XXX.) 

Castafis, A.—Galicismos, Barbarismos, 
Hispanismos. Madrid: Imp. del Patronato 
de Huérfanos . . . Militares, 1925. viii + 
304 pp. 

Castrillo, G—Estudio sobre el canto 
popular castellano. Prélogo de C. del 
Campo, epflogo de E. Lépez Chavarri. 
Palencia: Imp. de la Federacién Catélico- 
Agraria, 1925. xvi+137+4 pp. 7 ptas. 

Crénicas de los reyes de Castilla desde 
Alfonso X hasta los Reyes Catélicos. 
Colleccién ordenada por C. Rosell. Tomo I. 
Madrid: Hernando, 1925. ix + 629 pp., 12 
ptas. (B. A. E., LXVI.) 

Cruz, San Juan de la.—Poesfas. Publi- 
cadas bajo la direccién de J. Hurtado y A. 
Gonzflez Palencia. Madrid: Ed. “Vo- 
luntad.” 115 pp. 1,75 ptas. 

Farinelli, A——Ensayos y discursos de 
critica literaria hispano-europea. Con 
carta-prélogo de R. Menéndez Pidal. Dos 
vols. Roma: Fratelli Treves, 1925. 682 pp. 
(Pubblicazioni dell’ Instituto Cristoforo 
Colombo, 17.) 
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Gémez de Baquero, E—El triunfo de 
la novela. Madrid: Tip. de la “ Revista 
de Archivos,” 1925. 33 pp. (Discurso de 
recepcién en la R. A. E.) 

Gorosterratzu, J——Don Rodrigo Jiménez 
de Rada. Gran estadista, escritor y pre- 
lado. Pamplona: Vda. de T. Bescansa, 1925. 
xvi + 471 pp. 12,50 ptas. 


Granada, Fray Luis de——Obras. Con un 
prélogo y la vida del autor por J. J. de 
Mora. Tomo II. Madrid: Hernando, 1925. 
615 pp. 12 ptas. (B. A. E. Tomo VIII.) 


Hernandez, J.—Martin Fierro. Comen- 
tado y anotado por E. Tiscornia. Tomo I. 
Texto, notas y vocabulario. Buenos Aires: 
Ed. “Coni,” 1925. xx -+ 501 pp. 

Hernandez, M. H.—Nociones de Gra- 
matica Castellana. Habana: Imp. “La 
Moderna Poesfa,” 1925. 176 pp. 


Iguiniz, J. B.—Bibliografia de novelistas 
mejicanos. Méjico: Imp. de la Secretaria 
de Relaciones Exteriores, 1926. 35 + 432 
Ppp. 

Juan Manuel, Don.—Le Comte Lucanor. 
Traduit du castillan par le comte Léon 
Ostrorog. Paris: H. Champion, 1926. 
xxxvi + 228 pp. 30 frs. 


Larra, M. J. de—El doncel de don En- 
rique el Doliente. Madrid: Edit. Inter- 
nacional. 1925. 371 pp. 8 ptas. 


Laurencin, Marqués de.—Don Agustin de 
Montiano y Luyando. Noticias y docu- 
mentos seleccionados por el sefior —. Ma- 
drid: Tip. de la “Revista de Archivos,” 
1926. 369 pp. 

Meléndez, Valdés.—Poesias. Ed. prél. y 
notas de P. Salinas. Madrid: La Lectura, 
1925. 312 pp. 5 ptas. (Clasicos Castel- 
lanos, 64.) 

Mesonero Romanos, R. de.—Recuerdos de 
viaje por Francia y Bélgica, 1840-1841. 
Nueva edicién. Tomo IV. Madrid: Imp. 
Latina, 1925. 300 pp. 5 ptas. 


Nalda, D.—Elementos de Gramatica Cas- 
tellana. 2a ed. Cédiz: Imp. “La Uni6n.” 
1925. 336 + lxxii pp. 


Novelistas posteriores a Cervantes. — 
Coleccién precedida de una noticia erftico- 
bibliografica por C.- Rosell. Madrid: Her- 
nando, 1925. xiv+629 pp. 12 ptas. (B. 
A. E. Tomo XVIII.) 


Ortega y Gasset, J.—El espectador. 
Tomo IV. Madrid: Edit. “Revista de 
Occidente,” 1925. 204 pp. 5 ptas. 


Pefia, M. de la—El ultrafsmo en Espafia. 
I: César Gonzflez Ruano, Gerardo Diego, 
Rafael Lasso de la Vega, Guillermo de 
Torre, Eduardo de Ontafién. Avila: Imp. 
de la Edit. Castellana, 1925. 91 pp. 2.50 
ptas. 





Pérez Galdés—Toledo. Su _ historia 
leyenda. Madrid: Imp. Latina, 201 pép 
(Obras inéditas ordenados por A. Ghiraldg 
Vol. VIII.) 


Place, E. B.—Manual elemental de no 
listica espafiola. Bosquejo histérico de 
novela corta y el cuento durante el sig 
de oro, con tablas cronolégicas descriptiyg 
desde los principios hasta 1700. Madrié 
Sufrez, 1926. 134 pp. Biblioteca ¢ 
pafiola de divulgacién cientffica. VIL.) 

Remos y Rubio, J. J.—Historia de | 
literatura cubana. Tomo I. Habana; 
de J. Albela, 1925. vi-+ 403 pp. (BE 
del Seminario de estudios literarios 
banos. ) 

Rodriguez, Marin, F.—Las supersticione 
en el “Quijote.” Conferencia. Madrid; 
Blass, S. A. Tipogr&fica, 1926. 19 pp. 


Ruiz de Alarcén. Comedias escogid 
Ordenadas por J. E. Hartzenbusch. 
drid: Hernando, 1925. xlviii + 552 pp, 
12 ptas. (B. A. E. Tomo XX.) : 


SAnchez-Albornoz, C.—Estampas de 
vida en Le6én hace mil afios. Prélogo sob 
el habla de la época por Menéndez Pid 
Madrid: Tip. de la “ Revista de Archivos) 
1926. xv-+ 211 pp. 10 ptas. 


Sparkman, C. F.—Games for Span 
Clubs. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1926. 108 pp. $1.00. (Instituto & 
las Espafias. ) 

Trueba, A. de.—Cantos populares de Vir 
caya. Avila: 8. Martin, 1925. 280 pp. { 
ptas. (Obras completas. X.) 


Unamuno, M. de.—La sfinge senza Edip. 
Traduzione italiana di P. Pillepich, pre 
fazione di A. Tilgher. Milano: “Corbaccio, 
1925. 232 pp. 10 lire. 


Urquijo e Ibarra, J.—Menéndez Pelayo 7 
los Caballeritos de Azcoitia. San & 
bastién: Imp. Martin y Mena, 1925. 18 
Ppp- 

Vega, Lope de.—Comedias escogid 
Coleccionadas por J. E. Hartzenbuse 
Tomos II y III. Madrid: Hernando, 19% 
592 and 650 pp. 12 ptas. (B. A. E. Toma 
XXXIV y XLI.) ; 

Villena, Lebrija, Encina.— Selection 
Cambridge: University Press, 1926. 64 PP 
(Cambridge Plain Texts.) 

Zayas y Sotomayor, M. de.—La fuer 
del amor. Tarde llega el desengafio. 
hay desdicha que no acabe. Madrid: He 
nando, 1925. 192 pp. 0,60 ptas. Biblie 
teca Universal. Tomo CIV.) F 


Zorrilla, J—Poesfas. Ed. y notas de X 


‘Alonso Cortés. Madrid: La Lectura, 19% 


xx + 290 pp. (Clasicos Cas 


lanos, 63.) : 


5 ptas. 
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